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COTTON MANUFACTURES 
Schedule 9 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
Introduction 


This volume contains approximately 60 digests of pertinent’ information on 
commodities dutiable under Schedule 9 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which nave been 
listed (ur to Sept. 15, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for consideration 
in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those foreign countries which 
have been invited to participate in the so~called "nuclear" grour. Similar 
volumes have been or are being rrepared by the Tariff Commission on commodities 
dutiable wnuder other schedules of the tariff act which have been listed for these 
negotiations. Those products on the Free List of the tariff act which are sub- 
ject to import-excise taxes are treated ag dutiable commodities and are covered 
by digests which appear in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such 
products are most nearly related. In addition, « special volume will be issued 
covering all commodities on the Free List, other than those subject to import- 
excise taxes, which have been listed for negotiations. 


Schedule 9 covers manufactures waolly or in chief value of cotton, ranging 
from partially manufactured cotton (laps, sliver, and roving) to woven cloth and 
knit fabric, ed clothing and other articles made therefrom; also included are 
Nottingham lace-curtain machine manufacturestAnd cotton floor coverings.. Schedule 
9 does not include certain cotton textiles waich are provided for in raragrarh 
1529 of the Sundries Schedule and covered in volume XV, such as lace made on 
machines other than the Nottingham; hand-made lace; bobbinet; braids; articles 
ornamented with lace or with embroidery, drawnwork, aprlique, etc.; corsets and 
similar bocy—supporting garments; and elastic fabrics containing cotton. 

United States sea egg of the commodities of the kind covered by Schedule 
9 (including items not listed for the proposed negotiations), during the 5-year 
period 1935-39, averaged men 2.2 billion dollars annually. In 1939 the value 
of production amounted to over 2 billion dollars, and during the wer years 
(1942-45) to probably over 2.5 billion dollars a year. _ The totals include 
duclication of articles for which values are given at different stages of manu- 
facture. With adjustment for ae ea ath on, it is estimated that the amounts 
would be, about one-half as great, and this smaller figure, rather than the gross 
census figure, may appropriately be Botting with the duty-paid value of imrorts. ° 


Imports cutiable under Schedule 9 amounted to about 27 million dollars 
(foreign value) in 1939. This figure compares vith 44 million dollars in 1937, 
when the volume of imports under schedule 9 was unusually large. Imports in the 
five prewer years 1935-29 averaged 31.6 million dollars annually in foreign 
value, with a cuty-paid value (including duty for long-starple cotton content) of 
about 45 million dollars. In the aggregate, imports under this schedule before 
the war had a foreign value equivalent to about 1.5 percent and a duty-paid value 
equivalent to about 2 percent of United States consumrtion, though for many 
individual items the ratios were much higher or Lower. Imports in 1939 came 
principally from Japan, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. They consisted tfrincipally of countable cotton cloths, cotton floor 
coverings, household articles of cotton, cotton table damask, and cotton gloves. 


United States exports of products in this field have been much larger than 
imports: although rarely exceeding 6 fercent of domestic production. Cotton cloth 
‘generally comprises over half of the total value of exports, followed by wearing 
apparel, yarn, and household articles. The trincival foreign markets have been 
Latin American countries, Canada, and the Philippine Islands. 








l/ The digest on Nottingham PaaS rhe machine products is inciuded under 
par. 1529(a), Volume XV.. °° - 


The ratio of the duties collected on all imrorts in Schedule 9 to the 
foreign value of such imports was 40 percent in 1927 and 36 rercent in 1939. The 
decline in the ratio was partly attributable to.reductions in duty in trade agree- 
ments, but the ratio was also affectéd by changes in the relative importance of 
different classes of imports. 


Those items dutiable ander Sonedile 0 which ore Visted for consideration in 
the rropesed negotiations, and covered by the digests contained herein, represent 
acproximetely 75 rercent of the total value of, imports of all commodities in this 
schedule in 1939. 1 Of the total imrorte “in 1939 of items listed for considers- 
tion over $0 vercent are accounted for by six commodities, nemely, countable cotta: 
cloths (42. percent) , cotton imitation oriental rugs, (12. cercent),. cotton floor 
coverings, n.s.pef. (7 percent) ,. cotton table damask. (7 percent), cotton gloves 
ond mittens of knit fabric (7 rercent), and cotton yarn (6 rereent). 


eRe Lene bOrr NO COS adi waited fens va ae n -cnaetlios 





The digests presented herein have been keptas brie ia 

only the data most pertinent, to an underste: nding of th 1. international comretit 
situation with respect to the various product US 6 | Tt, Was abviousLy impractical. Lo 
include all the facts we eatin 0 oN ‘the nany commocities | listed for., consgiderat: Lon. 
Supplementing the data given ‘in the digests, ‘and gvoileble tpn use in the négotia- 
tions, is the extensive information conta ned in the files of the Commission an 

in its mumerous published rerorts, a5 well as, the. imovledge and, GAT ETE eRee of 
staff. igre et ait aan 4 Shaaban | 


fas. rossible and ‘conte pin 
iv 


In some instances, ‘i where a number. ia clos sely rel ate oq sroducts. are listed 
€ 


consideration, 4 Summary Digest is given in addition, EQ, separate digests on 
of the listed items. ‘The Summary Dige st. gives. stat istics ef rroduction, expor 
and imports for the group of ‘related. pro oducts as Fel re describes the interre 
tionships anong the several Eroduéts, and discuss log general competitive rroblems. 


ae 


In few cases the Summary Digest coverd ites which are not listed for consideration 
in the proposed negotiations and not’ covered by separate digests; such unlisted 
items have bern ARCHES in order, to Bive 3 more complete. ¢icture of tne rroduction 
and trade in all the related. Froduct iB .OL an industry... Occasionally the statistics 
ef rroduction aoa in such a. Sums ary Dige est relate to the product in both unfab- 


E 

le 
ricated and fabricuted forms, ‘res sulting in some. Soe cations Where. duplication is 
significant, attention is, osdled. to: that fact. 


. 


of United i States PERG ASE exports, and 


Most of the’ digests’ give statistics 
imrorts (total and by princir “al” source 3s) for the three rrewar years, 1937, 1938, 
rt 


end 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of some Merrett the statis- 
Lies cover a much longer ‘period. Where statistics of croduction or of exports of 
a particular commodity are not available, estimated figures, or some other indica- 
tion of the relative importance of prod lop awe and exports as compared with .imrorts; ; 


are given then possible. || “Frequently a digest covers more than one stetistical 
import class. In such cases, if the imports are sign nificant, a supplementary. 
table is given, ‘shor wing for BB be tees or ‘sone gi x rerresentative prewar year, statis. 


‘ 


" 
tics of United | Ste tes imports by. individu2l statistica ide Cl lasses, by. principal 
country of origin. Where exports uncer iend—easc are substantial, as well as 
where imports’ free for Gove ernment, use, or free as an. act of. interne onal courtesy, 
or free under special provis sions of the Tariff Act. of, 1930, are substantial, they 


are indicated in rs aa the tables. are. 


+43 
CLS 
€ 


’ 


5. 


Import valués aré in, practically all cases fo reign pols Pisa «Gayo they, <do-not 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incident to the 
Shipment of products from the foreign country to the United States. . These values, 
therefore, are not aE comparable with the values shown for United States cro- 
duction (which are usually the sales value of the product at the plant) or for 
exports (which’ represent the actual selling price including. anhgog freight and 


other charges to the Fort of exportation) «. 





1/ Items, which in 1939. accounted for 37 Ereeut oF the total value of imports ve 
under Schedule 9 were subject to reduced rates of duty crovided ’ in trade’ agreements — 
in effect on Arril 1, 1945. 





iv 


The countries which are the rrincipal sources of imports are generally listed 
in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of imgorts from them in 
1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in carital letters. 


The digests show for each item the rate of cuty crovided in the Tariff Act of 
1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rete. Chan.ges in the Auty since the act of 1930 
became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. When it is significant, the 
ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each rate of duty is given 
in a general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, effective 
January 1, 1939. The economic conditions in these countries and throughout the 
world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of preparations for and actual 
outbreak of war, that the stetiatics of United States imports for that year cannot 
be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reductions 
under peacetime conditions; the import data for the war years are still less 
indicative of what would have been those effects. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 


https://archive.org/details/tradeagreementdi09unit 
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United States rrog@uction, exports, and immorts, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imperts for consumption from-- 
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1937 536,802| 8,113° |* 2,019 1,34 58 16 
1938 i. Bz 9, fs) OF) | : () Ki fo BL 5 
1939 552599 |, 9,992 | | La 16 1,246 | 

| RS a/e | ney 2,035 









ava Production of yarn for pale. Tote. cutput of yarn protuced by miils Tor om 
use end for sale smounted to 3,125,109 theusend. pounds in 1997 and 3;101,1°70 
bhousend pouncs in 1929; -valtes of yarm forse of the rrodicing mills ere not 
recorded.  2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

3/7 incluces 1,396 thousand peunds velied*st $71 thousand dollars exported under 


: ond-lLe: pes 
a 3 CVE LS 4¢ " a tate 2 4 re a ae bi iq " . > 
pource; Official stitistics of the U. S. Denartrent of Commerce, 


Item United States tariff . Proposed 
negotiating 
£ 1945 country 














Par. 901 (a) 
Cotton yarn, not bleached,dyed, 
colored, combed, or plied: 
Of numbers not exceeding 5% ad vale 5% od vals UNITED KINGDOM 
number 60. and in and in 
addition addition 
for each for each 
number number 
B/1Q.0f “1%. 3/10-0f 1% 


Of numbers exceeding Pee 23% ad val. 23% ad val. - do. 
60 but not exceedin and in and et , 
number 80. addition addition 
for each for each 
- number number 
above 60, above 60 21/ 
| 3/10 of id 1/10 of 1% 
Of numbers exceeding rumber 29% ad val. 25% do. 
80 but not exceeding | and in ad val. 2/ 
number 90. a addition 
for each 
number 


above 80, 
3/10 of i 
ae Of numbers exceeding number O2e mw. 25% x, % do. 
5 ee ng adeWalecd ad val. 4/ 
a/ Yarn numbers ( ont county are indicated in import statistics under classes 
301. and 302. with the final number corresronding to the number of the yarn 
(e086, 301.001 or 302.091, ete.) 
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COTTON YARN——Continucd 





Item United States tariff ; Proposed 
negotiating 
Acteof, 1945 country 





1930 .. Bate 





Par. 901(b) 

Cotton yarn ,. bleached zp ayedys 

colored, combed: or plieds 
Of numbers not exceeding number | preemie 
~ 60 a ntsc os Log ad: 10% ad 
vat. and vel.and 
“tn addi-~ “in addi- 
tion for tion for 
te a, sion Sa : 
Per 3/g0. ber 3/0 |. UNITED KINGDOM 

Of nwabers exceeding number ’ 
“""60 but not excceding number ~ 

$Q —----—-~------—~-------------- 28%. ad. 28% ad | 
iP hcg L RATERS TE PROR!  NRET OM sn iy ee ee 
in addi- in addi- 
tien for tion for 
Boe bee 

Of numbers exceeding number 80 

but not exceeding number 90 --- 34% ad 30% « 
a 


and ao ee 


tion ror 
each nun-— 
; ber An 


8&6 
Of numbers exceeding number 
ee 20F ae ie 
val. VEL do. 


y/, Trade agreement with the United Kingcom, effective January 1939. 

Note.- The number or count of. yarn (upon which the duty is based) signifies the 
number of &0-yard hanks in a pound, the finer yarn heving the greater number. <A 
number 1 yarn measures 840 yards to the pound, whereas a number 190 yarn measures 
84,000 yards to the pound. bi 


' Comment 


The bulk of the cotton yarns spun in the United States are used by the fro- 
ducing mills for further manufacture into cloth or other end preducts. Of 3,101 
million sounds spun in 1939,-only 553 million pounds (valued at ee million dollars) 
were sold as yarn. The largest users of stich panics yarns" are’ kitting mills 


and weaving milis not «quirred with spindles, (Thc domestic yarns, almost a11 of 
which are ring-spun, are predominantly of coarse and medium counts; less than 10 
rercent are finer than 40s. United Stutes. imports of cotton yarn generally are 


equal to about 1/20 of 1 Mate cin. of the total quantity rroduced domestically, and 
to less than one-half of 1 percent of that portion produced for sale only, Ex- 
ports are much larger than imports, but are nevert: icless equivalent. ta only about 
3/10 of 1 percent of total domestic production and to 1.8 percent of domesti¢ rro- 
duction for sale. Imports of fine yarns, however, are equal to a ¢o onsiderable 
fraction of the domestic production of fine yarns. 


The number of cotton spinning spindles in place in the United States declined 
from the: record height of 37.9 ke on December’ 9," 19247, "16725 25 mation: ‘of 
June 30, 1959, and to 23.8 million.on December 31, 1945. Active hours rer  praeres 
in place increased from 2,498 in 1925 . 3,644. in 1939; ends to 5,577.4n:1942. ., The 
longer hours of operation rer spindle more than comensated | for the.decrease in 
number of spindles, with the result thet the production. of cotton yarn. increased | 


+, 
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COTTON YARN--Continued 


from about 2.5 billion rounds in 1925 to atout 3.1 billion founes in 1939 and to 
a record of about 4.8 billion rounds in 1942. - After 1942 the shortage of labor 
necessitated curtailment of hours of operation, until in 1945 the active hours 
per spindic in place dropred to 4,580, and the totel outrut of yarn to rrobably 
about 4 billion ies ; 


...,,4hports, mainly from. the United Kingcom, ar ¢ predominantly of fine cama, 
yearns mule-srun from long-sta ple Egyptia an, cobtor. | Whereas domestic cottc Bs tithe 
average but little above 20s, imports in 1939 avcraged 85s, and in 1941-44 aver- 
aged above 100s. As shown in the following table, the proportion of imports reéi- 
ative to Wika tion (for comparable yarn groups)” increases with the yarn count. 
Extremely fine counts such as 200s and above, used in small amounts by the lace 
industry, are Sanity imported. 


iB 


i 

u 
font 
ww 
Cc 


United States production and imports of cotton yarn, by yarn number, for 
193 395 are given belows 
> vs) 









A £4 bok eas ENS. S Aetis Prommcelon = TU, se’? orts to productior 
fot OO] f a i) = Ran pak LS aR TE aa, z oar ge Bla) SO SRS 
ae a ‘ca oe) Pote oe salesimrortss: Tota * For sale 
¢ USOCOy 3 5000 *¢b,000~: Percent : Percent 
pk nei a Fereony 
3 sauiide $s pounds spounas : : 
is -. 40s ---~------+--~32,907,827: 434,015: A ae O.025 : 0.09 
4ls-= 608 --—--~---~—+-~—~3 1155 9482 4392393 348 3 se : 30 
Sls —- 120s ~-—------+---:1/15, 395: 1/1,,360: 3907 3 2258 : 9.10 
121s and above --~-—~----; 1/2,000: 1/1,000: 434: 21.70 : 43.40 
Total ~—--—--~--—~--—~—~ sleapkeliahots 532,014: 1,616 : 05 : rea 
if Alioeation of Fale in ‘these two grours partly estimated. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Normally the main user of foreign yarns is the domestic machine lace in- 
dustry. Imports during the war were largely fimwe cotton yarns for rayon—hosicry 
reinforcement. purposes. 


In pounds of cotton yarn srun the United States ranks first among the coun- 
tries; before the war it was followed by Japan, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, China, and India. During the war the largest producers lave been the 
United States Ee India. The United Kingdom is the largest froducer of fine and 
special yarns. 


International trade in cotton yarn reached «n ali-time peak in 1913, about 
750 million pounds; in 1939 it was ebout 375 million pounds. The mein exrorters 
in 1939 were the United Kingdom and Japan, followed by India, Belgium, anc Italy. 
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COTTON YARN-—Continued 


Cotton yarn: United States import bs ror < consumption, 


by kind, with principal countries, 1939 





¢ | aut. ay : 
(ind : Average = Total value : Principal sources 
: ad valorem '3 : 
) Percent : : 
Not mleacned, dyed, colored,: 4 : 
combed, ov flied --------~-- : : None : 
Bleached, dyed, colored, : : ; H 
combed or plied: : : : 
ls -— 60s —--------~-~--~- Sh ceed 2 #4715159. = UNITED KINGDOM » $139,030 
asia : : : Germany, 2/ e117, ieee 
: : : Switzerland, 86 717; 
: : pi ON CL sO 
61s - 80g --------------- : 29.5 ;: LGR AES : UNITER, KINGDOM, $135,453 
Bip = O0g Bee $08) F000 :  31,477- +: UNITED KINGDOM, $28,976; 
: - : France, $2,501 
91s and over ----~------- onde 30 FO 2 © 862505412 UNETED KINGDOM, $842,525; 
: : : France, $18,500; 
; : : : Switzerland, $1,026 





-if-Incluties Austria. 
Sources Official statistics: of 
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Dercartment of Commerce.. 


Par, No. 90 
5 UNITED KINGDOM 


Seer AN TTT TEUPDTAT 
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Stat. import class (1939): 3030.0 





a a 


i , ae for consumr tion from-- 
| Pro- _]| Domestic a 
aly 4 b) = i 
AY) { 


exports > | 5 | a 
crort at oT << France Germany a/ | Jaran 
countri TING 


—_ os ae pe ee 




















10,976 qT 1,362 543 | 4,122 
938 
2 


> | Bi. a | & 
$03. fs - | cae 
te ne OE Ee) es aN ee 


oo a ene eene 








33,A41,914| 1,059,206; 17,225 

ede 1,004,557) pies 
43,366 546] 1,398,516 37 
Nee 


ts 
1933 
1939 
1943 


















. 

ied 38 4,,44,5 
7, rb | OO 616 
5 3 "402 | oe 26 


- 


345 569,105 


cotton sewing thread and cotton 
yearn fos naar, which are rerorted by nee U. S. Bureau of the Census as one item. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 3/ Weight of imports, reported in yards, 
estimated. on basis of 12,000 yards to the pound. 
if. eter 1,166,040 rounds, valued at 1, 224,002, exrorted uncer lend-lease. — 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce excert as notec. 


Item United otates tariff Proposed 
negotiating 


Act of L945 country 














1930 Yak 
Par. 902 
Cotton sewing thread --~-------~-----—-. if2é nec Lfed rer 
LOO yds. i0dO yds. 
we Het but not 
less then less then 
10% nor mor i 
nore than ban 
35% Bo ad , 
VOL Ly av UNTTED MENGDOM 
1/ On a value basic, these rates are arprlicsble as follows: 


Imports velued abt 
More than 2¢-cents rer 100 yards ----- ———- 20 rercent ad valorem. 
1-3/7 cents to 23 cents rer 100 yards --- 1/2cent rer 100 yards. 
Less than l- 3/7 cents rer 100° yards ---- 35 percent ad valorem. 


O 


Cotunent 


Cotton sewing thread is usually a hard—twistea cord, made of even-spun, rly or 
cable-laid yarns, treated by srecial finishing rrecesses to make it resistant to 
abrasion in its passage through the eye of a needle and through materials in 
seaming and stitching ofreretions.. 


Domestic production of sewing thread is divided into two grours, namely, 
manufacturers'or industrial thread and household taread. About two-thirds of the 
outrut consists of industrial thread used in the garment, shoe and other menufac- 
turing industries. The major part of the domestic outrut is made in mills which 
are, or have been, affiliated with British thread rroduccrs, 


Da 
COTTON SEWING THREAD-Continued 
Imcorts of cotton sewing thread have been small, amounting to about one- 


_tenth. of 1 percent of domestic production in the trewar years. ‘Exports, which 
are much largcr than imports, normally represent about 3 percent of production. 


Cotton scwing thread: United States imports for consum¢tion, by tariff rate, 
-total, and from rrincifal sources, in 1939 - - ; 





Tariff rate sfiquive-lontgy ,@lotalis Principal sources 
,-ad valorem;,; ‘value ®, . 
: Percent : : 
20 rercent ad valorem ----~--~--- : 20 : $2,083 : UNITED KINGDOM $1,933; 
. : ; : Canada $104 
1/2 cent per 100 yards- : 28 : 6,423 : UNITED KINGDOM #6,357 
35 percent ad valorem ---------- : 25 : 9,669 : UNITED KINGDOM %4,653; 
: : : France $5,016 
fetal eee : 31 : 18,175 : UNITED KINGDOM £12,943; 
: : : France $5,102 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 902 
6 FRANCE 


COTTON CROCHET, DARNING, EMBROIDERY, AND KNITTING YARNS ; FOR HANDWORK 


Stat. import class (1939): 3030.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 











amen seen eee 
—— = 





Powe ; % ‘ a Imports for pon euiniten AM AS iy 
Year Ehpgecett pratt ee ae | 


' 
' 


Sf _—-—-~- 








exports | Au FRANCE | United | Germany #'| ij 
countries Balhae Kingdom | ea, Wakes ; b 





Quantity (pounds) 4/ 




















1937| 5,444,033] 31,208 | 225,663 | 156,448 wus | 28,199 | 

1938 Nede 35,440 213, 306 179 , "784, 26,446 | 

1939 | 7,059,670} 35,009 | 229,959 | 185,240 | 29,150 | 

1943 Node 210,706 | 28,438 Tene. | 285438 | 

Value (dollars) 
Bap «hag crn | ial as DRE Mines 

1937| 5,790,3191° 30,149 | 382,737 | 293,000 | 49,291 | 29,632 | 7,687 
1938 ede 27,905 | 374357588 7° °S09F 459 51,401 | 1,869 
BB celibate li BO Se oun 2325'718 53,480 55673 | 2,253 
1943 eee | 276,467 | 47,864 | none | 47, 864 _ none none 














V/ Estimated as 14 percent (in quantity and value) of total production of 
cotton sewing thread and cotton yarn for handwork, which are reported by the 
Bureau of the Census as one item. 2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

yn Weight of imports, reported in yards, estimated .on the basis of four hanks 


(3,360 yards) to the pound. 
source:. Official statistics of the U. S. Department. of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 1945 country 
Par. 902 
Crochet, darning, and handwork 
cottore a= — 1/2 cent 1/2 cent FRANCE 
per 100 per 100 
yds. but yds. but 
not less not less 
then 20% than 20% 
nor more nor more 
than 35%, than 35% 
sd val. &/ ad vel. 2/ 
ay Rate bound in trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 
2/ On a veluve basis, these rates are applicable es follows: 
Iinports valued at: 
More than 23 cents per 100 yds. -—-—__---_--__ 20 percent ad val. 
Ima] 7 Gores carrie: par 100 ytle.. xt tseteeeeeeeey Y2 cent per 100 yds. 


Less than 1-3/7 cents per 100 yds. —------—-—— 35 percent ad vel. 


Comnent 


"Cottons for handwork" are special cotton yarns put up in short lengths, 
usually in skeins, balls, or on cards, for darning, mending, knitting, crocheting, 
tatting, embroidering, and genernl art needlework. Teteal United States produc-— 
tion of cotton thread and cottons for handwork increased steadily curing the 


~. 


COTTON CROCHET, DARNING, EMEROIDERY, AND KNITTING YARNS FOR 
+ HANDWORK-—Continued. 


decade ended 1939; this increase was accompanied by a decrease in unit values. 

In recent. years imports have constituted only a small part of domestic consump- 
UL OTs Bortienrenes more then three-fourths of. the imports have come from France 
end have been of types which compete principally on.the basis of quality and 
reputation; the foreign unit value of imports (apart from duty and other charges) 
is decidedly higher than the unit value of the domestg product. 


The demand for he ndwork cottons depends somewhat on prevailing fashions and 
the popularity of the hend knitting arts... In response to efforts by manufac— 
turers to stimulate use of such cottons, production increased after 1921 te an 
estimated 7 miilion pounds in 29996 In the l0-year period 1930-39; imports 
averaged about 776 million yards (about 231,000 pounds) ; with ad high of 976 mil- 
lion yards (290,000: pounds) in 1930 and e low of 644 million yards (292,000 pounds) 

1935. 


Crochet, darning, enbroidery, and knitting cottons: United States 
t 























imports for consumption, by tariri rate, total, and : prin- 
ng cipal sources, in 1939 
; ie  Euevetens SMart. i be 
Tariff rate go PALER ls i ; Prineipai sources 
aa Valorem , ica oe: aoe 
: Pereent ; : ! 
20 percent ad valorem -——-: 20 : $249,185 : FRANCE,. 8182, 826: “United 
: : _: Kingdom, #52,802'. es 
1/2¢ per 100 yards -—---—----: 26 : 46,448 : FRANCE, 45,7703 Uni'ted 
: : : Kingdom, $678 0 
55 percent ad valorem -—---- : 35 : ol Bea 7 ee 4,122; Japan, 
: : 2,253 
Total, all rates —------; i. : 302,008 : FRANCE, $232,718; United 
: : : eine, 53,480 





Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 


8 Par, No. 
COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS ' 


904-905 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Stat. import classes (1939): 304’, 305., and 306. 2/ 


United States bile sk ceage exports, and imports, in specified years, 


_ 1937 to. 1943 


~ 





Imports: for consumption ae from-- 


et, 
countrics | 


| Domestic 
excorts 














Year Frocuction erate 
Swiltzer- 


jJand 


TaN TTD 
UN J. a 

o” NIL TVR 
KIB CDOY 






Belgium 



















13, 838 














| | 
1923 ~ | TART 253) MAGAG SRO |) ‘218,970 e797 178,616. | 1,147 
1929 -| 7,670,364 558,122 55,950 1,195 R149 2iedh 21,006 672 
1953 -| 7,379,515] 301,140 | 40,129 1,101 9,602 | 19 581. :fo3,407 
1935 -| 6,625,778| 184,250} 63,600 36, 466 9,050 6,760 | 6,014 
1937 -| 8,743,820| 230,501 | 147,320 106,490 1,370 Boks 113,548 
a7 o0 > sis 315, 54118 Yoouece 33,690 6 704, 5 666 7 748 
1939 -| 8,276,077 355, 288 | Tih S24 | 31,693 . 1“) aoe | 9,878 5.349 
1943 - BAO, 500,000 [2/ 521,392 pagel 177 491 | 390 1 
| . | | 
Value (1,000 doliars) 
' ! a : { ‘ 
923 =| Lie, 79,357 | 47,188 1,884 | 37,557 | 2,907 429 
1929 - 8/3 ,837 716,723 | . 15.02 187 | 9,578 | 1,814 127 
1933 513,212 23,240 6,025 73 1,885 D Boy 517 
1935 584,682 19,634.|° . ‘7,042 rh pri NE coed MTC AE | 850 
1937 ~|3/ 768,825 26,696 | 13,628 5,512 2 208 | ESB ie be827 
1996 1.) yieme 29,480 6505 1,685 1,856 | 828 1,051 
1939 - | 5/ 599,653 34,629 8,667 3,017 2,'756 1,332 | 691 
1943 - hia. ~~ [2/ 111,989 id 4586 | 48 | 2,402 Fas el esd 
i i i 


Data ror 1923 Ger 
Estimated. 


i/ 


5 4 


general imports. 


BF. Includes 184,188 thousand square yards valucd at 57,004 thousand dollars 
exported under lend-lease. 
4/ Incluces 8,925 thousand square yards valued at 1,751 thousand dollars imported 


from Mexico. 

5/ Valuc of countable cotton 
broad-woven cotton goods. 

6/ Less then $500. 

Sources Official statistics 
noted in fovtnote 2. and 5, 


estimeted at 83 cercent of total for sll 


of the U. S. Derartment cf Commerce, excert as 











Ttem United States teriff Proposed 
negotiating 
ott of 1945 country 
Par. 904(2) 193 “rate 
COTTON CLOTH, NOT BLEACHED, 
PRINTED, DYED, OR COLORED, 
conteining yarns the sver- 
age number of which: oy 
Does not exceed number 903 
If valued et not more then 
70 cents rer found -----+- 10% ed vel, 10% ad valk. 
+;for ea.no., +,for ea. no., 


35/100 of 1% 35/100 of 1% 
: ‘ad val, ad val. UNITED KINGDOM 
a/ The avcrage yurn number contained in count«ble cloth is indicated in import 
statistics in the first three digits after the decimal roint added to classes 304., 


305., and 306., (e.g.304.0010 signifies that the average yarn number does not excecc 
numberl; 305.1200 signifies average yarn numbcr not excceding no. 120, etc. ) 

Cloth (not containing stik or rayon) woven with 8 or more harnesses, or 
with Jacuuerd,lerpet,or swivel ettachments is indicated by number 1 in the tanal 


digits (e.g.304.0011, 305.1201, etc.)3; Af woven with 2 or more colors or kinds of 
filling by final Siren ae Glisthwed woven with 8 or more harnesses, etc.) in chief 

value of cotton, containing silk, rayon, or other synthetic textile, is indicated by 
final numbcr 5. If this cloth is woven with 8 or morc harnesses, ctc., or 2 or more 
colors or kinds of filling, the final numbers arc 6 and 7, respectively. . 


9 





COUNTABLE 
Tem ii Wh ey ‘United, Stet iis te eriff 
eorkatl Tees Okis / ‘are 
1930 ‘rate... 
r. 904(a) : 
COTTON CLOTH, NOT BLEACHED, 
PRINTED, DYED, OR COLORFD, 
concwcaining yarns the aver- 
age of which--Cont'd.: | 
Does not exceed numbér 90: ° 
If valued at more than. 70 
cents fer found --------—- 10% ed Tao 5% ad 
Vali ck, valent; 
for é4, for ea, 
/no., 35/100 Ao’. 525/100 
of 1% ad of 1%) ad 
. A val. val. ab 
Exceeds number 90 but does ce 
not exceed number 102: 
tf ier at not more Ke 
than 70 cents rer pound — 414% 2d Lish "ad 
Wilt val. 
If valued at more than 
70 cents rer pound ------ dOe 78% ad 
; Valley: “Fy 
for ea. 
eek ge 
1% ad 
bee: Las 
Exceeds number 102 -—--------- do. 33% ad : 
val. +/ 


Provided, that none of the 
foregoing shell be subject 
to a duty less than --—--—- 55/100¢ 


ar. 904(b) 

COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED, con- 
taining yerns the aver- 
age number of which: 

Does not exceed number 60; 
If valued at not more 
than 80 cents rer founds 


Numbers 1 to 30 incl. -- 13% ad’ 
Ve the a 
for ca. 


of 1% ad 


Tete 
Numbers 31 to 50 incl. - do. 
Numbers 51 to 60 incl. ~ dos 


See footnotes on page 13. 


hu COTTON CLOTHS~-Continued 


4/10@ cer 
ave rage noe 
é 

ib. 2/ 


for ea. 
NDe ’ 35/1 00 


oC i 1% jo ad 


ne 
183% 2 


val. - 


” Pox sar 


Wa; 50/100 
obs ad 

val. 2/3/ 
13% ad 
val. +, 
forked, x 
no. , 35/100 
of 1% ad 

val. .3/ 


_ Proposed 
negotiating? 
country 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED KINGDOM 


cO),).. 


bean 10... 


~ Re ue nans it 


COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Contimed 


a 
ve “s ‘ SS 
3 ot 
; ““Etem 
2 GRR 


Par. 904(b) 
COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED, con- 
teining yerns the aver— 
age number of shich—-Cont'd. 
Does not exceed number 60: 
If valued at more than 
SO cents rer pound ----- 13% ad 
val. 
for ea. 
no. , 35/100 
of 1%.ad 
Wale 
Exceeds number 60 hut 
dees not exceed num- 
ber 90: 
eae vadiued., at not more 
then $1.20 cer pound: 
ionhena 61 to 85 
incl. 


4 


er ee ee ee ee ee 


Pee rae 


is 


Numbers 86 to 90 incl: 
If weighing less 
than 1-2/3 ounces 
fer square yard ---. . do. 
.. Other ---~~ ------+~- do. 
If valued at more than $1.20. 
por pounds ‘a ea eo 
‘Numbers 61 to 8&5 incl. ~" dé, 
Numbers 86 to 90 incl.:): 
If weighing less ' 1a 
thin 1-2/3 ounces: °°” 
per square yerd - ee 0." 
ee § a Pipe te 
Other -~----- aaa ee DS 


Excceds number 90: 
If weighing Less than 12/3 
ounces Fer squere yard rp 


Sige. 
| aa val. 
Other +---~-------~--+-- wie doe 


5 ha 


/ 





Eee, 34 + 
Haken Be 27g He gery 
eR Shep 
Proposed 
negotiating 
count 
Lee rh ‘ 4 x Fs i 
eS Ye 4 \ ; , 
met Veet ee ‘i 
, ws uch) 4h ‘4 
1th Pee 4. ‘ 
ee Mig Sh Aaa ; , ny 
10% ad ‘ty fe nA 


pe ts Mii ang yea ” romeo 
for ea. is OWE ahd 


NO» 25/1 ‘s 


of 1% ee ee 
yal. 2 Dp iiiom ’ UNITED KINGDOM 


13e ad thr errr eaten 5 


. Por ea. 
NG » 35/100 
of ad 


do. 


35% ad 

vel. 4/ 

13% ad 

Veils. tie 

for ca. wigtsagt 
HOw, SO/400" 7 
of 1% ad 

val. 3, 


do. 


10% ad Ss igi 
Wakgrte ee ee eee 
for cay i lla aL a 


ve 
hott 
tig 
- 

« 


lad : i thy +4 ohm 
NOe 3 sens a je i 4 
or 1% ead a oF eon CEN wee, ae Thais : 
oe ee, iy Pith ey TR 
vads B/ UR od Ak erent. dg. 


35% ad 
VoL 
10% 
ved. 4 +; ° P ‘ aoe 
Tor oH, aii apes: iS Sanger if we 
nos 425/100 axe 
of 1% 70 90-346 Die i i CA as igh ; sy: +e 


val. 3/1/ 





do. 


35% ad 
val e Af 
36% ad 


val,2/l/ do. 


ste mee wee 


g =" er 


COUNTABLE-CONTON SLOTHS-~Continued 


Item 


: "7950 
Bete Bhs) | hey 
COTTON CLOTH, FRINTED, 
DYED, OR COLORED, 
containing yarns ‘the 
average number of 
whichs 
aoa oie exceed number 
Oz 
If valued at not more 
than 90 cents fer’ ~ 
pounds : 
Numbers 1 to 30° 
. pinck. seni nla GY ad 
PE awe oe 
For: ay, 
NO, 35/100 
of 1% ad 
val. 
Numbers 31 ‘to 50 
incl, -------------. do. 
Numbers 51 to 60 7” 
inck, -----—----~---+ do. 


If valued at more than” 
90 cents per found.--- do. 


Exceeds number 60 but does. 
not exceed number 90: 
If valued at not more _ 

then $1.40 fer pound: | 
Numbers 61 to: ne. ae 
incl, --~----—-----—--— do. 


Numbers 86 to 9@ incl.: 
abt weighing-less- than. 
1-2/3 ounces per 
square yard “=~ do. 


Other patted 


See footnotes on page 13. 


tpseba States 


saiaasiamge! os 


eae Tee PGE ys 








rf 


16% ad 


for ea. 


nos, 35/100 
of 1% ad. 
pe 


22k ed 


val. +, 

for ea. 
NC 55 50/100 

of 1% ad 


val. 2/5 


16% ad 
val, ts) 
for ea. 


al te 


of the 
val. 


12% ad 
val. +; 
for Cale 

nds 425/100 


of os ad 


val -2/ ‘yV 


36%. ad a 
val.’ +, 
for €a. 
NOy » 35/200 
of 1% ad 
a ee 


35% ad 
val. «A 
16% ad 
va Ligh 5h 
for ea.. 


Fs no. , 35/100 


of 1% ad 
val.. 


teriff 


Proposed 


We negotiating 


country 


GO. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


doe 


do. 
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COUNPABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Continued 








Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
j negotiating 
ACU. OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Pars: 904(c) 

COTTON CLOTH, PRINTED, 
DYED, OR COLORED, 
conteining yarns the 
averege number of 
which:——Cont'd. 

Exceeds number 60 but 
does not exceed 
number 903 

If valued at more 
than $1.40 per pound: 
Numbers 61 to 85 


incl, ------------- 16% ad 12% ad 
val. +; val, +; 
POP 23. for Oa. 


no.,35/100 no.,25/100 
of 1% ad of 1% ad 


val. val. 5/1/ UNITED KINGDOM 
Numbers 86 to 90 
incl. 
If weighing lese 
than 1-2/3 ounces . 
rer square yard -- do. 35% ad 
SV eihiy A 
Other ------------- do. 12% ad 
Vell vs hy 


for 6a. 
no. ,25/100 
of 1% ad 
vateB/A/ do. 
Exceeds number 90: 
If weighing less than 
1-2/3 ounces per square 


gckgs ee eee L73% ad = 35% a 
val. ss vals oh ; do. 


ad 
oa oe . dO. 
904(b) (c) (a) 
Cotton cloth, bleached, rrinted, 

dyed, or colored, containing 

yarns the everage number of 

which exceeds number 40, end 

woven with swivel attach- 

ments —-~--~----~-~--—-~---~ 37,35% to 35% ad 


578% ad aN ELS do. 
val. | 
904(a) | 
Cotton cloth, woven: with 8 or 
more harnesses, or Ee 
Jacquerd,;, larret,. or swivel 
attachments ---------------~- Dutia nble | betas 
at rates at rate 


acepliceble.. is 

under rfar....under far. 

904(a), (b),; 904(2) , 0D)» 

one ¢).5) + By (e), + 

10% ad val. 5% ad val. 

n addition in a Hine do. 


See footnotes on page 13. 


is 


COUNTABLE COTTON CLO THS--Continued 





Item United Stites tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
904(d) 1930 rate 
Cotton. cloth, other than 
the foresoine, woven with 
2 or more colors or 
kinds of filling ~----—- Dutiable Dutiable 
at rates at rates 
aorclicable acplicable 
under tar. under far. 
904{a),(b), 9O04(a),(b), 
or (c), + ow. bie), 
5% ad val. 5% ad val. 
in addition in addition 6/ UNTTED KINGDOM 
Par. 905 


wi 


sae Se: in chief value 
cotton, containing 


silk, or yYeyon or 
other synthetic tex- 
tile ----------~—------- Dutiable 
cotton eLx 
under car 
904, + 5% 
Bi Ves. a 
addition 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Ki 
2/ Ratc established KA Presidential 
1936, applicd to Nos. 31 to 50, regard 
cloths described in fey 904(d) which 
ariff Act of 1930. ; 
3/ Rate does not arcly to swivel-wov 
which is dutiable at a flat rate of 35' 


ment with anita. effective Febru 


Le 


ag 
“cloth 


Dutial 
ies 
under ta 
oO: er 
ad val. in 
addition 

sdom, effective January 1939. 
eroclanation under sec. 336, effective June 

value. Rate not arplicable ta 
antiebis at retes established in the 


ou 


4 


Ae 


less o 


are 
en cloth of average yarn number above 48, 

percent 2:1 valorem under the trace agree- 
ary 1936, 


Af Trade agreement with Switzerland, cffective February 1936. 

5/ Ratc coes not apply to swivel-woven cloth of average yarn number, above 40, 
which is dutiable st a flat rate of 35 rorcent ad vélorem"under the trede agree— 
ment with S Atacoinen effective February 1936. 

6/ Additionel duty bowed in trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 

Comment 
"Countable cotton cloths" is a term used to designate all kinds of cotton 
cloths which, if imrorted, would be dutiable under tariff raragrarhs 904 and 905 
at frogrecsive rates of duty based on the average yarn miner in the ascertain- 


ment of tshich the mee ads have to be ec 
ton tire fabric at ¢ 
904 and 905, haeues mentioned eo nom 
damask, tarestries, and file fabrics; 

blankets, quilts, and towels. All of 
sentence in addition to countable cott 
census retorts under the heading "Cott 
which the 1939 rroduction Ss recorded 
pounds) valued at 722 million dollars. 
to 8,276 million square yards in 1939, 
cotton woven goods ¢roduced in the Uni 


ws 


Wo 


. fixed rate of duty.} 


ounted. (Paragrach 904 also includes cot- 
Excluced from the score of raragrachs 


ine in other tariff caragrarhs, are table 
also made-up articles such as sheets, 


the articles mentioned in the preceding 
on cloths, are included as riece goods in 
on woven 12 inches in width," 


goods over of 


& 


as 9,045 million square yards (2,479 million 


Countable cotton cloths, which amounted 
constituted over 90 rercent of the total 
ted States. 
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COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS——Continued 

The dutics collected on countable cotton cloth represented 29 rercent of--the 
value of combined imports L/under thé Tariff Act of -1922, and 32 percent of those 
clean on 1944) under the Tariff act of 1930. In the Tariff Act of 1930 the rates 

ranged from 10.35 percent to 62s percent ad valorem, derending on the fineness of 
the yarn, end to a less degrse on the weave and finish. On bleached cloth, plein- 
woven, and of medium yarn (31s to 50s), the duty was from 23.85 percent to 30.50 
percent ad valorem. In this classification were most of the imports from Jaran 
The higher rates applied frincirpally to specialties and cloth woven of fine ya en 
imported almost exclusively from the United Kingdom and other European countries, 


In 1936, following a large increase in the imports from yng nm, tne rates of 
duty on ory crinted, dyed, or colored cotton cloths of medium yarns (31s to 
50s, inclusive) were increased about 42 percent. Af te’ eprw* increase the duty on 
bleached cloth, plain-woven, of the specified yarn numbers, renged from 34 percent 

to 435 t percent ed vaiorem, end that on cloth printed, dyed, or colored, flain-woven, 
from 38 to Lik rercent ad valorem. The duties on ccrtain classes wn cotton cloth 

were reduced by about one-fourth in trade agrcemcnts with Switzerland (1936) and 
the United Kingdom (1939). These reductions, however, were repeat confined to 
Specialtics’. In the trade agreement with: the United Kingcom, this was accomplished 
in part, by confining the concession to cloth above certain stated values fer found. 
The duty rcductions did not arply to the medium ond low-priced fabrics which con- 
stituted the bulk of the import s from Jaran, and ucon which, in 1936, the duties 

had been increased. 


United Stetes imports of countable cotton cloths amounted te over 206 million 
square yards in-1923 (the record import), tc-28 million. in 1932,. to 147 million in 
1937, aneé:to 112 million in 1939. . Before 1931 gp United Kingdom predominated 

in this trace, supplying mostly high-quality. fabrics made of fine mule-sfun yarns 
and some. coarser-yarn srecialties. . In 1931-3 eeaeHIe was the principal 
‘source, surplying mos stly fine lavms end orgendies. in 1935-41 Jaran predominated, 


Y es 
shirping muils and shirtings which were similar to the domestic frintcloths but 
somewhat lighter because they vere made of slightly finer yarns. The cloths which 
ceme from Japan were generally sold at crrices below those of the most nearly com- 
parable cGomestic rroduct, snd were directly comret?tive with a substantial segment 

domestic output. 
The following tuble shows’ the value of imrorts under trade agreements, and 


run 


other imports by kind and rrincira 1 sources, in 1939. 


1/ Total imports under paragraphs 904 and 905. 


a ee! . oe wate - oF 2 8K We me beg abe Be eer wk vee ea) ee ee i 2 et 


Table 1.— Countable 


4.5 


~ ey 


COU NT ABLE: 


cotton cloths: 
apps 


United States 





COTTON CLOTHS-—Continned 


imrorts for consumption, 








(U.K. trade agreement) 


(Swis 
Woven 


Pilling (U.K. trade agreement) 


S trade 











Belgium, $573,322; UNITED 
KINGDOM, £121,321; Italy, 


100,853 


ovitzerland, 6,946 


UNITED KINGDOM, $222,951; 
Jaren,§27,485; Netherlands, 


$26,106 


oy kinds, with necipal sources, in 1939 
Kinds toret : Princiral sources 
Ss, velue 2. io 
bticxohes ge : 
‘Not sooeHADE Hired: 7D td: 
Unéffectcd by trade agreements ----: .£32,124 : UNITED KINC DOM, $11,170; 
a ue pee ) " 4 ; so Ttalyy $11,873; Germany, i/ 
: 2 9 43,457 
Under trade : apreuibale wath Unitedic.rys- : “5 
Kitiedont tego ee bee cea ——-: 517,346: UNITED KINGDOM, %389,'709; 
: : Switzerland, $50,131; 
are rae"t : : Italy, $45,692 
Woven with 8 or more harnesses : pa yarn? 
{U.K. trade agreement) -------~---- : 124,044 : UNITFD KINGDOM, $119,872; 
: ;. Switzerland, $2,162 
Woven with 2 or more kinds of : : 
filling (U.K. trade: agreement) ---3 228 : UNITED KING DOM, $228 
Bleached: : 
Not woven—figured: : $ 
Unaffected by trade agreements ----: 2,920,192 ; Japan, $2,780,531; Germany ,2/ 
| : : P71, 3593 UNITED KINGDOM, 
Scabies § :; 3 s. ¢ $43,622 
- Under trade agreement: with United .:. . i ' 
Kingdom ~~----~-~-------~----------; 657,680 : UNITED KINGDOM, $640,578; 
; : Switzerland, $10,003; 
fee : : 9.France,, €4,933 
Under trade agreement with 4 H 
Switzerland —----------—--—-----——-; 865,338 : Switzerland, $838,101; 
sina 7 : : UNITED KINGDOM, $24,933 
Woven: 1 with 8.or more harnesses, etc. 3 : 
‘es (Usk. trade agreement) were sy 250 y3de 2 UNITED KINGDOM, $233. 807s 
‘Wi | 5 ent jute Rance, £9. 7163 Switzerland, 
| : 1a | i 3. $0095 
Swivel— ven, of yarns 4ls and over :; Set Fj 
(Swiss trade agreement) -~~ —---~: 8,980 : Switzerland, $8,047; France, 
. : 488; UNITED KINGDOM, $445 
Woven with 2 or more kinds of : : 
filling (U.K,. trade. agreement) -----; 17,183 : UNITED KINGDOM, $15,410; 
: 3 Japan, $1,029 
Printed, dyed, or colored : 3 
- Not. wove nnfiguecds pic aaracetaicees CN ST SOE Ce Ln ee ee ee, ee ee ae 
Unaffectcd by trade seceenewtd —-~=3' 617,167 : Japan, $192;'731;- UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, #191,816;. Czecho~ 
- : slovakia, $117,471; 
- : Belgium, $107,904 
Under trade agreement with United ; : 
Kingciom -~-~-----—-~—~~~-~-~-------~- : 869,591 : UNITED KINGDOM,. 4'705,605; 
: ; Italy,¢77, 816% F rance $51,562 
Under trade agreement with : : 
Switzerland ----~-~---------~--~-..- : 406,859 + Switzerland, $375,481; 
| : : UNITED KINGDOM, $30,248 
Woven with 8 cr more harnesses, etc. : : 





l/ Includes 
Sources 





Austria. 
fficial statistics of 


SE ee ee ae ; 369 , 530 

Swivel—voven of yarns 4ls snd over 
agreement) +~—-—----—~—.— 3 7584.6 

with 2 or more kinas of : 
~---~ : 302 , 300 

: 
en ae ae Sm ee pen alee aN ee eh EN Bey lew ns 8,666,730 









the U. S. Deraertment of Commerce, 
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COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Continued 


Imports in the immediate future, and presumably for some years to come, will 
be limited, not only because of the needs of foreign countries ; » but because of the 
wartime reduction in mill caracity abroad as the result of faeeciation, military 
destruction, and scrapping of machinery to recover metals for war-production.: Thus 
in Japan, out of a prewar total of 12% million ee oe a little over 1 mil- 
Lion were in operating condition early in 1946, end-only about 3 million, by the 
most optimistic estimate, covld be placed in service ie January 1947. 


war, and it is still far below the prewa level. Employment in the industry was 
reduced from 360,000 in 1937 to 213, 000 in mid 1945, and it was only 223 » 000 in 
Jariuary 1946. 


In the United Kingdom, cotton manufac tu uring ° ads ‘severely curtailed during the 
ar 


In the United Kingdom, unlike the United States, vertically integrated scinning 
and weaving mills are the excertion rather than the rule, and machinery in use con- 
sists predominantly of mule scindles and non-automatic looms. As a résult, the 
anmial outrut per worker:is much less in the United Kingdom than in the ear epnaumili: 


On the basis of availa ble aata tor both countries in 1937 and 19338, it seem 
Tikely thet the differences in output: per worker were in general more than Rithcot: 


by differencés “in wage rates, and that the avere:;e cost of manufacturing cotton 
cloth of most grades in the United Kingdom was somewhat less than in the United 
States. This « cost difference was not enough, however, to rermit British cloth in 
the low and inclere te-priced field to compete seriously in the United States market 
after the paynicat of duty and shirping expenses. The fabrics supplied by the 
United Kingdom to this country were, therefore, largely confined to those of fine 
weave or unusual construction, ne for sale at prices considerably above those 
for the most nearly comparable fabrics croduced in domestic mills. 


Comrarative statistics for cotton manufacturing ant the United Kingdom and the 
United States are given in table 2. 


ior 


COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Continued 


maui 2i- Corton TeineGaabuannrs industry in the United Kingdom and the 
United States: Comparative statistics, 1937 





United 


eal 2 Sir dom_: States 


Item 





Employees: Number 359,703 :L/ 118,140 
Basic hours: of work per weeks : 
Per operator (per shift) ------------: Number : Ass: AG) 
Per mill .~-------~+-~---~-~~~--------+--- : Number : 48: get 
Spindles, total in place --------------; Thousand : "35 57538 26 ,983 
Equivelent ring spindles 2/ --------- : Thousand : pA By a he ac 26,837 
Looms ~=++-~-~--------—---~-~--~~----------; Thousand : B05 8 483 
Productions: : - H 
Cotton. yarn) -----+—--++~++—=-=-+-=—-== : 1,000 pounds yy ee Pere iee 
| :{1,000 pounds on Cie IAA Sf ay gee? 
Cotton cloth -------------~--------~-- :(1,000 square yards: 3,805,621 : 9,445,914 
:(1,000 dollars 23/ 318,294: 920,301 
Exports: : 4 : 
‘Cotton yarn ~—------~-~—--------~—----;(1,000 founds ae Ge aS ee. ae 
9 i ; :(1,000 dollars : Bi oi0s 3 3,168 
te ne --3(1,000 pounds . Sak Att A/ 
‘Cotton cloth ---~----~----~----~------ 3(1,000 square yards: 1,926,480 : 230,501 
:(1,000 dollars eg ele Me 26 ,696 
Imports (for consumrtion): _ : i : fuera st 
Cotton yarn ~--~--~--~---~-----~--~-—~-:(1,000 founds it 2g toone 2,019 
(1,000 dollars : Ties 1,681 


9,463 3 29 , 397 
52.,.794 a. UAFes20 
3,950 : 13,628 


:(1,000 pounds 
Cotton cloth ------------------------:(1,000 square yards 
:(1,000 dollars 


oe ee ee 


Average weight of cotton cloth; : 
Production -—---------~--~~--~--~--~------:; Ounces ter sq. yd.: e918 hes 
Exports ~—----~-----------~--~--------- :. Ounces for 6q. yd.: 356% Af 
Imports —------~~--~---~----~------------; Ounces rer sq. yd.: 48 34% 


oe ee e 


Average valve of cotton cloth: 


Production ---~--~-----~~—~~---~---~---; Cents rer sq. yd. : al, 2 9eT 
Exports ~—-------—------—~~-----~-------~- ¢ Cents per sq. yd. : LA 5. 8 11.6 
Imports ~~----~---~--------~-~-~-~---~--~-~-- : Cents per sq. yd. : Laahe® es 


ay Includes saleried administrative, technical, and clerical employees. 

2/ Counting 1 ring spindle as equivalent to 14 mule spindles in rroductive 
capacity. 

ae Including small quantity of cloth made on commission, of which the unit value 

as been taken to be the same as that of cloth made for sale. 

a) Not available, 

Note.— The above data cover the cotton manufacturing industry as a whole (in- 
cluding broad woven goods, yarns, sewing thread, and smallwares) and, with the 
exception of exports and imports of the United States, are more inclusive than 
statistics for countable cotton cloth given at the beginning of this digest. 

Sources; Greet Britain — 

Import Duties Act Inquiry, Board of Trede Journel, January 1937. 
Annuel Statement of Trade with Forcign Countries. 

United States ~ 
Official stetistics of the U. S. Dopartment of Commerce. 
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COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS—-Continued 


7 


United States exports of cotton cloth have been much larger than imports. At 
the peak, in 1920, exports amounted to 819 million square yards. They declined 
to 465 million in 1923 and to 184 million in 1935, but later recovered in part, 
emounting to 359 million in 1939, and increasing to 622 million in 1944. Exports 
are- generally from 2 to 5 percent of production, and have gone chiefiy to the 
Philippine Islands, to Cuba, and to countries on the continents of North and 
South America. They increased during the war and probably will continue. large 
for severel years because of the world-wide shortage of cotton cioth and cotton 
manufacturing machinery resulting from the war. 


United States production of Cotton Cloths of the kinds dutiable under para- 
raphs 904 and 905 amounted, in million of square yards, to 7,477 in 1923, 

6,493 in 1931,.and to.8,744. in 1937. From 8,276 million square yards in 1939, 
production increased to a peak of about il oflinon square yards sei LOG”. 8 
since been declining, amounting to about 10$ billion square yards in 1943, to 93 
billionsanw1944, snd 9 billion.in 1945% 


The higher levels of output in the United States during the war were attained 
chiefly through the extension of the hours of plant operation and the employment 
of an extra shift of workers. The average number of hours. per active spindle in- 


creased from 4,148 hours (average of two 40-hour shifts a week) in 1939 to a maxi- 
mum of 5,793 hours (2-3/4 40-hour shifts } 3 F i then declined :to - 
about 4,875 hours (or 2-1/3 40-hour shifts per week) in is he number of 
cotton mill workers increased from 383,000 in 1939 to a peak of 510, OCO in December 
1942; this latter number included a oo latively large number of learners and un- 
skilled w gee In 1945 the average nunber of employees Was about 415,000 or 
approximately 18 percent less than in 1942, while the number of hours per active 
spindle decreased by about 16 percent. Cotton cons DBE VAOR in domestic mi i 
creased from ‘7,370,000; bales in, 1939, to..11;432,000, bales in.1942,.but dec 
9,144,000. bailes.in «1945. 
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Cotton Gloth consumed in the United States consists in volume princi 
goods woven from course and medium yarns. Domestic producers usueily 
almost the entire consumption of goods of these grades. The consumpt 
woven from fine yarns is much smaller, and of this amount imports suppl 
larger proportion than of goods woven from coerse and meciwa yearns. £ c 

output of cotton cloth produced in the United States, usually about one-half (by 
weight) is woven of yarns 20s and coarser, and most of the rest from yarns <ls to 
40s; only 6 or 7 percent are woven from yarns 4ls and finer. 


© e, a 


During the war, the average price of cotton cioth in the United States approx-— 
mately doubled. An important part of the increase resulted from the advance in 
the price of raw cotton; the base grade, 15/i6-inch middling,- advenced froin 
approximately 10 cents a pound (at the mill) in 1939 to 22 cents in 1943-44 and 
was quoted at about 25 cents in January 1946. -It had advanced to 37 cents a pound 
in September 1946. 


To prevent higher domestic prices (resulting from certain governmental meas- 
ures) from interfering with the: pee eee 4 raw cotton, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, beginning in July. 1939, establis! & price differential between cotton for 
consumption in the United States and that far export. The initial amount of this 
differential (subsidy on exports) was 15 cents a pound. It was continued inter- 
mittently under various qualifications and conditions, at rates which graduaily 
inereased to 4*cents’a pound in 1945.° ~The fact that the cost of United States 
(and other) cotton was. lower to. foreign @enofacturas=thean to domestic manufacturers 
did not affect either the import or:the export trade of the United States in 
cotton cloth during the war because’ of shortages abroad. However, should the ex- 
port subsiay on raw cotton continue after the shortage of cloth in foreign coun- 

tries has ceased, it will apparently be necessary to provide™subsidies on exports 
“of -cotton cloth from the United States’and, should large imports of cloth occur 
to impose. quantitative. restrictions or compensatory charges on such imports. | 
both of these actions there is authority under existing legislution. 
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COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Continued 


During the war, costs increased greatly echaas in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Between October 1938 snd January 1946 the average hourly. wage 
of workcrs in the cotton goods industry incre eased gees Eins a Sie (or 90. per= 
cent) in the United States, and from 19 to 33 cents (or 74 percent) in the United 
Kingdom. The smaller rercentage incrense in the United Kingdom, in terms of 
United States currency, reflects the derreciation of sterling in 1939 and 1940. 

In terms of pence, average hourly carnings in the United Kingdom increased from 
9.3 to 19.7 (or 111 rercent) in the pericd showm. 


6 J 


Table 3.- Cotton menufactures: Avera.< wages and hours of employment for 
workers in the United Kingdom and the United States i 
October 1933 and Jnmury 1946 


a nee a a 





:' Average s Average $ Average 
Country and period : weekly :° weekly : hourly 
: earnin hours : earnings 

United Kingdom L/; : : ; 
Octobers193s 2-2-S4 Gk eee ee ¢. $8.49 : 45.8 : #019. 
January 1946 --------------- ave SER5EB : Let "3 33 

, Pia: : : ‘ 

United States £&/ ; . 3 3 : 
Octeberious a2. ee re heh SO: : 36.8 : 38 
January 1946 ---------—~---~~—-+~- as UL9LOO : L092 : 72 









1/ Last pey week for the month shown. Pounds sterling converted to dollars on 
the basis BL = $4.77 in October 1938, and bl = $4.03 in January 1946.- 
2/ Average for the month shown. 
Sources Great Bere’? Ministry of Labor Gazette, July 1946. 
United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


British extorts in 1938, 1944, and 1945 arc given in table 4. In the last 
two yeare shown, the quantity was only about one-third as great as in 1936. The 


reduction in value, however, was by no moans so greet, because of increased frices. 
ene anit’ value in T1945 of exports’ to . countrics was about 100 percent, greater, 
nd that of exports to the United § State s about 50 rercent greater, than in 1938. 


ta 


+ 
weno 











Table 4.- Cotton cloth: Exrorts from the United Kingdom to.ell 
countrixns and to the Uni “od States, 1938 and LGAA KAS 
Destination oF 8 VO3e IDLO VA Or eee 
All countrics --~~----~~-----~-----------—~ ee. 1, 386,235 ti wh Sig eok —tueld yg O06 
United States. ---------~—-- ig Sse Sebi ir on wy oS --—3 SGI Kiet ah cig Od pals aoak 








All” eountries:<-—<——- weeps eemet 9: 156,271 2 1697,497 x 116,124 

United States ---~---~- a a oe Dal Ge 2 a OAe er diewt32 
:. Unit velue z 

Ald. Cour trios esate erRennulionanepenn sine bt O11 40,22 $0.26 

United States -~-~-—-~ scares ri th ae aac sah gw eh 625 : Ble s ea 


“source: Great Britain-Board of Trade Accounts relating to th: trade of United 
Kingdom for the years 1938, 1944, and 1945. 
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COUNTABLE COTTON CLOTHS--Continued 


In the United States, a severe shortage of cotton cloth exists at fresent. 
This is the result of shortages both of labor and of cotton manufacturing machinery. 
In prewar years, the number of cotton spinning spindles in place in the United 
States declined from the record height of 37.9 million on December 31, 1924 to 25.5 
million on June 30, 1939, though this was partly offset by increase in carecity of 
spindles, During the war the number wes reduced further because of unusual wear 
ana tear and lack of new machinery for replacements. In 1941 and 1942 record rfro- 
duction of cloth was obtained by the operation of mills on 2 or 3 shifts a dey, and 
by modification of fabric construction. The same level of outrut has not been 
maintainéd since because of the growing unpopularity of the night shift, and to a 
less extent, because of the continuing reduction in number of machines. 


The reductions in duties on certain fine cotton goods and specialties which 
were made by the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, 
could scarcely have been expected to affect materially the imports in 1939 from 
countrics surplying cloth of those tyres, rarticularly the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland. It often takes some time for a change in duties to cxercise influ- 
ence on trade. Moreover, the political and economic disturbances in the United 
Kingdom tended to check rroduction there in 1939, It may be three years or more 
from the present time before normal supply conditions are restored in the United 
States itself and in Eurorean countries. : 
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Par. No. 904 (e) 
ea UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.26 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| 










Imports for consumption from— 












Yaar | peAguottan! Domestic : 
ear eee exports 1 All UNITED Wewtan Eehmde Wengeuehes 
countries; KINGDOM 





Quantity (pounds) 















1937 |167, 688,426} 4.,599,800 a ch ag = 
1938 Nee | Jeco0. 516: 492 ~ - 18 474 
1939 |163, 389,368 | 6,538,061! 545 500 31 1% 

1943 (184,679,000 £713,688 , 30243 

















1937 | 46,929,695 1,583,038 | 24 = = 24, : 
1938 Haws 1,080,051 | 248 = - 6 242 
37,786,058 | 1,919,432 | _ 156 | 3 : 7 - 

nea. 7,738, 781 | 3/ 75,413 - 





1/ Weight of exports, reported in square yards, estimated on the basis of 
1g square yards to the pound. 

2/ Includes 5,922,435 square yards (4,737,948 pomds), valued at $2,923,742, 
exported under lend—lease. 

af Includes 39,100 pounds, vnlued at $19,375, free for Government use. 

source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States teriff Proposed 
negotiating 
e Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 904 (e) Percent 2d valorem 


Tire fabrics for use in 
pneumatic tires, includ- 


ing cord fabric ---—-—-~——-..__ 25 25 UNITED KINGDOM 
Comment 


Tire fabric is a term used to include various special types of cloths which 
are used, together with rubber, in the manufacture of pneunatic tires for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles. These fabrics were formerly made 
of cotton, but during the past decade tire fabrics of rayon have been developed 
which compare favorably with cotton. During the war, high-tenacity rayon was 
usec extensively in the menufacture of heavy-duty truck and airplane tires. 


The United States is the world's largest producer, consumer, and exporter 
of tire fabrics. Imports, entered under the provisions of paragraph 904 as 
tire fabrics (materials not stated) have been negligible in comparison with 
either domestic production or exports. 
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22 Par. Ne. 906 
UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON CLOTH, CONTAINING WOOL 


Stat. import class (1939): 3075.0 


3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Domestic Imports for consumrtion from -- 
Year } Production exrorts ae : 
? ya All UNITED RiriniGk Italy Poland and 
| countries | KINGDOM | : Danzig 





Quantity (pounds) 













| l 
L357 Not Not | 43,109 6,828 60 ED p29 4) 145365 
1933 avail- avail- 679 410 1 | ~ | ~ 
1939 able able | 5 52d, L984 | 115 425 ! . 
DN SEN 8 8h a ERIN Ny ee RRR SR OR een Ss les ee mene Re ear 
Value (dollars) 
| ‘ 
1937 Not Not | 20,555 15010 | 78 | 45591 | 7,622 
1938 avail- avail- 809 | L449 | 4 ~ _ 
1939 able able 5,895 } 5,582 oy 99 am 
1943 | 236 | - | ed 3 , 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 

Par. 906 
Cloth, in chief value of cotton, ; 
containing wool -----~-----~-~----- 60 ay 40 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comnent 


The cotton cloth provided for in paragrarh 906 is usually made of union 
yarns (cotton-and-wool fibers combined} in both ware and filling. Before 1934 
Italy was the main source of imports, supplying low-grade fabrics of cotton-and- 
wool mixtures for use in the menufacture of boys' suits and men's trousers. In 
1934 and later, when imports were very smell, the United Kingdom usually supplied 
the bulk of the total. The imports from that country had a comparatively high 
average value, and were confined almost altogether to novelty or specielty flannel 
shirting. 


Domestic production of cotton-and-wool cloths, in chief value of cotton, is 
not separ.tely recorded. Available information indicates that the bulk of 
cotton-and—ool cloth is in chief value of. «ool. Fabrics similar to the types 
imrorted under paragrarh 906 constitute a negligible part of the output of the 
establishments in which they are made; these establishments produce rrincipally 
woolen goods. 
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Par. No. 907 
a3 UNITED KINGDOM 


TRACING CLOTH 


Stat. import class (1939): 3970.0 
United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 


| Imports for consumption from-- 


ON ess we) eeeta, ac | 
KtnGpom | Sermeny a 











Production 





All 
countries 


























es ee etna Not 1,755 1,179 5°75 
38 ~-—— Nefin ae O74, 567 408 
1939 -— wh 2/2000 1,363 1,105 257 
1943 ----} nea. - able 3/ | 716 | 716 - | 









Value (1,000 dollars 


1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Estimated. 3/ Known to be small. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce, except as noted. 





Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 907 rere 
Pree ae CDR eh Te, Co ek ak St ie a a eae 307 RSG UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
P) 


Comnent 


Tracing cloth is a smooth semitransparent fabric made from clain-woven fine- 

arn cotton cloth by filling and coating; it is glazed on one side but dull- 
finished on the other so «gs to take ink without blurring. It is used by craftsmen, 
architects, and engineers in duplicating drawings. The tracing cloth is flaced 
jin contact with the drawing end the lines traced on the cloth with drawing ink; 
the clath with the tracing on it is then put over blueprint faper and exposed to 
sunlight, or to high-power artificial light, in order to secure blueprint reproduc- 
tions. Specielly-rprerered tracing paper, although not so durable as tracing 
cloth, is largely used as a cheaper substitute. 


Imports of tracing cloth in the 1910-29 period were remarkably steacy at 
about 2% million square yards a year; imports in subsequent years, although 
fluctuating, have averaged about half of this amount. The duty under the act 
of 1922 of 5 cents rer square yard plus 20 percent ad valorem was equivalent to 
roughly 30 percent ad valorem, and the act of 1930 fixed a rate of 30 percent. 
The decrease in imports since 1929 has been due to the development of this industry 
in the United Stetes. About three-fourths of the prewer imports came from England, 
and most of the remainder from Germany. 


eh, 


TRACING CLOTH-~Continued 


After two unsuccessful attempts to rroduce bi hn tracing cloth in the 
United States, a satisfectory quality was finally procuced by a firm which was 
established in 19K2 as a subsidiary of the porincipal British producer and later 
“incorporated, as an American compeny. .Its output, small for séveral years, in- 

. ereased.after..1929.to a point where 2 sharp curtailment in imports resulted; the 
output of this concern in thé yeérs immediately preceding World War II accounted 
for nearly 90 vercent of. United States rroduction and was roughly equal to total 
imports. In the 1950's two Gloth-finishing comfanies added tracing SAM be 
their list of products, but us late as 1939 there were only 3 producers conse- 
quently domestic froduction has never been disclosed in census pecatey During 
World War II, because of the urgent need for tracing cloth, the leading comestic 
producer :greatly increased its outrut; several other Pitts also entered the 
field. «In 1939, after the reduction of one-third in the duty by the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom (the benéfit of which was not extended to Germeny), 
‘imports from the United Kingdom were About twice as great ms in 1938 elthough not 
so large as in 1937, while imports from Germany declined materially. The dis- 
turbed economic and politiéal conditions in the United King“om BBY have rrevented 
a Stil greater increase in imrorts. : 


United States asthorts of tracing cloth are not separately recorded but are 
known to be small. ‘. 
| OF EMM ED STD Sees RETA TOME RMR BOP sas Se sie 
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Par. No. 907 
UNITED KINGDOM 
FILLED OR COATED COTTON CLOTHS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


5 


oe 


Stat. import class (1939): 3971.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Domestic : Imports for consumption from-— 
Year |Production | exports | All Fe 1/ (UNITED | 
i ‘ Germe Belgium] Japan | Canada 
|comtries | HCDOM a 











Quantity (1,000 square yards) 








1027 4) -6R, 124 | 5464, gn 15 3 | ae ave ga ane 

1938 - Fists )-) 5e082 39 | 20 13 | 2 1 - 

1939 -| 100,962 | _, 7,334 13 16 21 | 6 = = 

1943 4 na. |2/ 7,967, oa - i twee -| 55 
| 














1937.+| *° 27,876|. 1,914 ) 5 =“ Bt a i | 2 

1938 - Heh. 1,878 ie 4 Lon, ey | “ 

1939 - Boor seo) | fi 5 | 4, 2 =) a 

1943 -| Hela bees aae le. | 16 | oe ~ - an 16 
y Includes Austria ee 1938. 2/ Less than 500. 


3/ Includes 1,488 thousand square yards, valued at 873 thousand dollars, 
experted under lend-lease. 
Scurce: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 907 Percent se valorem 
Filled or coated cotton cloths, : 
not specially provided for ----- 35 +/ 20 UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective Janvary 1939. 
Comment 


Filled or coated cotton cloths, not specially provided for, include artificial 
leather, book cloth, imitation vellum, tag cloth, buckram, and other specialties. 
Of the output of artificial leather, the most important item in domestic produc- 
tion, about 90 percent consists of fabrics coated with pyroxylin (mainly cellulose 
nitrate compositions). 


The principal basic cloths used for the various types of filled or coated 
cloths are sheetings, drills, twills, sateensg, and moleskins. The principal 
users of artificial leather are tne upholstery, automobile, luggage, and book 
trades. Prewar imports were very small in comparison with production and con- 
sisted chiefly of novelty types of fabric such as artificial suede... Exports were 
much larger than imports and represented from 4 to 8 percent of domestic produc- 


tion. The principal export markets were Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, and 
the United Kingdom. 


In 1939, after the reduction in the duty by the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, effective January 1 of that year, imports from the United Kingdom 
were larger than they had been in the two preceding years. The benefit of this 


reduction was not extended to Germany, and the aMROr Es from that country in 1939 
were smaller than in 1938. 
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26 Par. No. 907 
UNITED KINGDOM 
WATERPROOF CLOTH BELGIUM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3971.1, 3971.2 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, eres and 1943 





ie | Imports for Chisntion pe rm 
oe Produc~ | Domestic 
tion 2/ | exports S| au. |: UNITED gra 


countries | KINGDOM 


juantit 1,000 square yards 


1937 --- 69,675 R545 nisl, 54 
1938 - Tis Pixs 2,397 59 pa e 
1939 --- Hea. 2e015 vii | ea 42 
1o nea. | 2 2,048 owe Vaan | i 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


1937 —= 21,631 WAZ 65 25 31 | 
1953... nea. 948 29 15 i, 
1939 --- 21,655 1,126 5h, 28 26 
1943 -—- nea. | 2/ 1,300 : 9 | 7 = 





1/ Rubberized fabrics only. 

2/ Includes 868 thousand square yards, velued at 643 thousand dollars, exported 
under lend-lease. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 _— rate 


~ Percent ad valorem 
Par. 907 
Waterproof cloth, wholly or in chief 
velue of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether or not in part of i 
i Bt a ccttae ee a o hae een 40 Y/ 25 UNITED KINGDOM, 
BELGIUM 
i/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939; previously 
reduced to 30 percent ad valorem in trade agreement with Belgium, effective 
May 1935. 


Comment 


4 waterproof cloth may be defined as any cloth that is impervious or substen- 
tially resistant to water penetration. Besides coating with solutions of rubber, 
cloth may be made waterproof by processing with metallic salts, by coating or 
saturating with oil, fats, or wax, or by treating with certain chemical soluticns. 
Waterproof cloths ere used for many purposes, such as hospital sheeting, raincoats, 
automobile tops, dress shields, and infants! wear. 


United States production of waterproof cloth is large. In addition to the 
production of rubberized fabrics as shown in the above table, there is known to be 
a substantial output cf other types of waterproof cloth for which stutistics are 
not available. The waterproofing of fabrics is carried on by many plants of 
various kinds scattered throughout the country. 


Imports ure largely specialties such as yacht duck and raincoat fabrics from 
England, and tarpaulins from Belgium, but domestic production supplies the bulk of 
domestic consumption of all main varicties. 


a7 


ATERPROOF CLOTH—-Continued 


Exports of rubberized automobile cloth and of rubberized hospital sheeting, the 
only waterproof cloth for which export date arg seperately recorded, are many times 
larger than imports. The principsl markets have been cgphines Canada, the United 
“Kingdom, “Netherlands” Tndieés; and’ the Philippine Islands 


Par.No. 907 
og UNITED 
re, KINGDOM 


OLLCLOTHS (FXCEFT STK OLLCLOTHE AND OILCLOTHS FOR FLOORS) 


Stat. import class (1939): 3971.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from— 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 














Domestic 
exports 












Production All 


1 countries 








Quantity (square yards) 























1937 —| 73,354,706 | 8,441,045 286 | 3). 500 355 
1938 -—- hye. 6,465,961 290 s = 29 

1939 --| 96,115,081 7,784,971 2,483 2,236 162 70 
1943 > NeGe 3,059,649 = =< nas tae 






Value (dollars) 


1937 —~| 11,300,629 1,263 268 r | 13 a 134 












98 5 
1938 -- eB 971,526 80 | - ~ 80 
1939 --| 13,205,063 1,143,069 728 | 652 A le 
1943 cae nels i/ 669,830 oor ~ - 
1/ Includes 581,951 square yards, valued at $219,117, exported under lend- 


lease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 907 
Oilcloths (except silk oilcloths 
and oilcloths for floors) 30 Y/15 UNITED KINGDOM 
iy Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 





Comment 


The oilcloths provided for in paragraph 907 are almost entirely cotton oil- 
cloths. They are made by coating cloth with a solution of solidified linseed 
oil mixec with other materials such as china clay for weighting and pigments for 
coloring. The main type of cotton oilcloth is that knowm as table, shelf, or 
wall oilcloth, made on a base of printcloth or lightweight sheeting. The 
fabrics are usually given severel coats and finished flat or gloss; they may 
also be decorated by printing designs with quick-drying lacquer. A special type 
of oilcloth, known as enameled oilcloth, is made on a base of heavier fabric, such 
as duck, twill, or sateen; grained finishes of various kinds are impressed on the 
face of the cloth with engraved rollers. Enameled oilcloth is used mainly for 
upholstering. 


Domestic production of cotton oilcloth declined from ea peak of 126 million 
square yards in 1929 to 96 million square yards in 1939. Increased competition 
from new types of tableiand shelf covering may result in further decline in post- 
war production. 


Imports of cotton oilcloth have been very small, even after the reduction in 
“he duty in 1939. ‘ 
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JOTTON WINDOW BOLLANDS 
Stat. import class (1939): 39'71.5 


D 


United States production, ees and imports for consumption, 






























1937- 9 and i943 
‘ : : : Domestic : : WCE: 
Year Production / imports 
: ¢ exports =/ - 
i Quantity (1,000 square yards) 
1937 ----~-------------- : Estimated at : 840 — : 260 
1938 -------~-----~--~-+ —-: 20-25 million ;: S41 : tie, 
Ao an eee square yards ; ae : Leo 
ND Caserta scabs kdl hist : annually ; 1,902 : 5 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
Sf eee ee eres Ae : 140 : 59 
1938 --------------~+~—--; ale on : 125 : 20 
TBO) hist corte meseey ae ; Bs oS 29 
DIS oe soot 375 2 
Includes book clicth 2/ Almost entirely from the UNITED KINGDOM, 





Source: Exports and pivots from official statisti ics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 








item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiatin 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Per. 907 
Cotton window hollands -~--- ——----—- 30 lv 20 UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


pSohmadisbeeie AE Lad 


Cotton window hollands, used in making roller shades for windows and doors, 
are usually plein-woven cotton sheetings or EEIBUCLOEAS, which have been filled to 
make them opaque. Common filling mediums for window hollands include starch, 
china clay, chalk, plaster of Paris, white lead, and Glauber's salt. The term 
window hollands is derived from the fact that originally this material consisted of 
fine plain-woven linen fabries of brownish color manufactured in Holland. Imported 

Scotch beetled hollands are Wary of plain-woven cotton sheeting, dyed, and beetled 
uncer the original Scotch precess. ‘he imported holiands are among the better 
grades of cebasealan used for snare shedes,. 


sin production of cotton window hollands and shade cloth is not separately 

vied. out is known to be large; it is estimated to be between 20 and 25 million 
square varcas anmually. These fabrics are finished by plants which finish other 
types ot fitled and coated cloths, As a result of the increased use of venetian 
blinds, wotna production and imports of window hollands in recent years may have 
declined considerably. 


Imports of cotton window hollands (almost entirely from the United Kingdom) 
declined althost continuously from 914,000 square yards, valued at 4306,000, in 1923 
to 99,000 square yards, valued at #25 ,000 in 1934. imports then increased to 
ehG ORO, aqisre yards in 1937, but declined drastically in later years 


Exports, which are much larger than imports, have been widely distributed 
with Canada, Netherlands, Philippine Islands, Australia, Cuba, and Mexico among the 
principal markets. 


s 


3 
30 


COTTON WINDOW HOLLANDS--Continued 


In 1939, notwithstanding the reduction of the duty by one-third in the trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of that year, the imports, 
although larger than in’1938, were mach smaller then in 1937... This may have been 
due to the disturbed economic and political conditions in the United Kingdom 
- > @auring. 1939... = | ae : 


Par. No. 909 

UNITED KINGDOM 

FRANCE, BELGIUM 
31 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


COTTON ILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF (SUMMARY DIGEST) 
(See separate digests which follow on those fabrics and manufactures which 
are under consideration for prorosed negotiations 


Stat. import classes-(19399): ‘3080.1-3081.9 (17 classes) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


d a) - 














> 997 pose. ag. Fess 
Production ~----------- +--+ +--+ a tay OS ees oh aes a rivals 
Domestic exports -~—--~-—--+~—-—~-~---~~— 180 273) 2 bs Ol Se ism tla, 525 
Imtorts for consumption from: : : H 3 
“YStal; Eli. countries ------+-—----~ : 986,930 : 240,648 : 498,731 : 33,665 
Japan -------~~-~-----—----------~~ : 784,035 : 194,793 : 349,268 : - 
FRANCE -------------~-----~-~-------; 61,703 : 50,637 3; 45,378 : ~ 
Netherlands -------------~-.-------- Bea Ry! 5 2 it 8 ee a A - 
BELGIUM ~---~--~-~---—--~---~--~~---~-- s TE MOK 6 we By 2078: 26 254 : = 
UNITED KINGDOM --------------------: 38,957 : 17,270 : 26,099 : 33,665 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ~-—~---------~-~-~---~-- $ £0 sA8 Ans: 926,929 »s 7 7623.3 - 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Senne man OF Comments. 
Ttem United States tariff : Proposed 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate : 
* Ore “Percent ad valorem 
Par. 909 
Pie taberes, “cnt vor aricut, 
whether or not the pile 
‘covers ‘the entire’ gurface, 
wholly. ‘or in chiéf: value 
of whe 
Velvetes (OURr ee a @ wnee Meera ty De : 
=e Seat ere 62% | 624 waiecanth ” BELGIUM 
De a ee 624 1/10 FRANCE 
Velvetceonss: - Sapsrserios 
Plain-back ---~---~----------~-- 623 2/312 (Not under con- 
MP Pees. Me . | hive - 7 (sideration for 
(croposed nego- 
2 Mee RO aves (the ations 
-* Twill-back: oo 
Valued less than 65 cents per a 
square yard ----~--~~~----~-~ 62% ES ha, ™ UNITED KINGDOM 
Valucd 65 cents or more rer. ’ Suyis Boer 
' square yard cab 5 paipieet 62% “pe 2/374 . eerey 
Corduroys? a ; , | 
Valued 50 cents or more rer 
scuare yard, Se inches or . . on ging Sa , i _ 
more <in’ width ~=--- ———--~ ——--- 50, £430. > ih aban 5° . TON 
. Other H+ +--+ -- 50 Bs er ce "Se Bae a (Not ‘UNnaer -con= 
, ; dalteru? Bote ery (side ration for 
(cro ened nego- 
(tiations 


eps 


“COTTON PILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES TH! REOF (SUMMARY DIGPST)--Continued 





. Pbem:* | eae by United Stetes tariff Prorosed 
vil OD negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1936 rate. - 





Percent ad valorem 
~~ ""Plushes and..chenilles: 

.Valucd \:1 or ‘more. rer. square 

_ .yard, 52 inches or more 


Par. 909 og = Fee 


in width --------------------= 50 4/3 UNITED KINGDOM, 
oe ae napuede "FRANCE 
_ Qther ---r—--+---+-+------+--+-- 50 50 - . do. 
Terry-oven’ fabrics-------------- 40 hppa "CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pile ribbons: 
Velvctcuns. and velvetss: | 
Not cxeceding 12 inchés in 


wna itots 2 SON ie 6 SNe Soren FRANCE 
Execeding.12 inches in width - | 624 623 ne do. 
Other -+--+--—----~ Snail iat os 50 ane 6 a aa! 


Manufacturcs of cotton pile fabrics: 
| Velveteens and-velvets: | 
Velveteen polishing clcths, -- 
valued et 60 cents or more 


Ber Beare VATU srnce ee 623 4/314 UNITFD KINGDOM 
Other ~-~--~---.--~~~~-~--~-----~--~-- 624 26 ; do. 
Corduroy, flush, and. chenille ~-+--+'° 50 50 do. 

EES EV OV CT met a nem 40 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


i/ > Presidential proclamation under sec. 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective 
January 1933. : . 

a/ Presidential proclamation wnder sec. 336 of the Tariff Act. of 1930, effective 
suly 3933. 7 5, fe. 

SA Rate reduced to 44 percent ad valorem under sec. 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, effective July 1933, and further reduced to 374 percent ad valorem. in trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. ¢ 

4/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

5/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. 


Comment 


A glic fabric consists of a woven ground covered in whole or in rart by short 
Frojecting ends or loots rroduced in the weaving with an extra set of threads. 
Pils fabrics: are divided according to method of construction into two mcncral 
classes: -(1) Filling-pile, such as velvetcens and corduroys, and (2) werp-pile, 
such «s velvets, rlushes, and terry-woven fabrics. ; : 


Cotton vclveteens, corduroys, chenilles, and terry-woven fabrics are usually 
wholly of cotton. The cotton velvets anc rlushes cutieblIc under paragraph JO9 
may be wholly of cotton or may be chiefly of cotton and contain other matcricls 
such as rayon, silk, wool, or ramic. ) 


Doinestic production of cotton rile fabrics ig large; cordcureys and flushes 
account for about 90 rercent of thc’ total (not including tcrry-woven tovels) and 
corduroys for over half, Production data for manufacturcd articles made from 
cotton ile, fabrics are not available. 

Ae Ae js : 

_ The, principal item in imports of cotton File fabrics and menufactures in rre- 
war years.vasVvéelvetcen riece goods, mainly of the rlain-back tyre. Totel value 
of imrorts averaged nearly £2,000,000 annually in the 1920's «nd 650,000 in the 
1930's. They declined sharply in the war years. 


WW 
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COTTON FILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF (SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


Exports of cotton rile fabries have ecnorally been less than imports, averag- 
ing $420,000 in the 1920's. and $200,000 in the 1930's, They increased substan- 
tially during the war from about $700,000 in 1940 to $2,750,000 in 1944. © 


Two classes. of cotton rile fabrics, which before the war, together accounted 
for from 60 to 75 rercent of the total value of imrorts, ere not under considera- 
tion for trace agreement negotiations at the present time. These are flain-back 
velveteens, and corduroys valued et less than 50 ccnts.cer square yard. Japan 
wes the dominant surplier of imports of both these articles before the war. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1920 the rates on the several classes'of cotton rile 
fabrics and manifactures thereof ranged from 40 to 625 vercent ad valorem. The 
range is now from 30 to 70 percent ad valorem; one rete was increased by Presiden- 


tial proclamation under section 336 and severzl rates have been reduced either 
under that scction or by trade agreements. 


There is no interchangeability among most of the classes of cotton rile fabrics 
(except between the two kinds of velveteens) and menufacturcs thereof distinguished 
in the tariff, and little interchangeability among the others. Consequently, in 
making tariff concessions, there-is in fén ral little need to give consideration 
to the possible effect which a reduction in the rate on one class might have upon 
the imports of any other class. - 


34 
COTTON PILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF (SUMMARY DIGEST) -Continued 


Cotton pilc fabrics and manufactures therecf: Unitcd States imports for 
consumption, by kind,in 1937-39, and with rrinciral sources, 1939 





: Totel value . $ 
Kind 1937 : 1938 31939 i assras sources in 1939 
Velvets;: $ H H H 
Upholstery --------------: 418,786 : 43,489 : {4,902 : Mexico, $3,125; France, 
: : : ) s $1,009; Italy, #617; 
: $ $ : BELGIUM, none 
OBA Ss ge ee ae en : 20,703 : 23,749 : 24,847 : FRANCE, 419, 627; United ~ 
: : - oo Rae -dom, £2, 4765 
: : : : Germany, 2/ $1,512 
Velveteenss : $ $ H 
Plafinback 2/ "asses > : 594,901 : 153,666': 231,309 : Japan, $229,788; United 
: - : : Kingdom, $1,266 
Twill-backs: : H : H 
Valued less than 65¢ — :) ; 2 ( : 
per square yard ———-~ :) : : ( : 
Valued 65¢ or: more per 3) 36,103 , 15,265 2( t4,443 Japan, 112,194; UNITED 
square yard —-—---—--- 2) : at s KINGDOM, £2,205 
: : :( 7,676 ; UNITED KINGDOM, 6,433 
: : z{ : Frence, $1, 238 
Corduroys: : : H : 
Valued 50¢: or more fer 3) : 3{ : 
peace Ae Sams B09) 3) 355 BUT oad 188 ; UNITED KINGDOM, 7188 
Other £/ ~—~~-~--------—~- :) : :( 80,559 : Japan, #41, 656s Nether- 
2 : : : lands, £35,288 
Plushes and chenilless : : - : 
Valuedxil or more rer :) : 3{ : 
Snudce yard soe :) : 3 { : UNITED KINGDOM, #2833 
-:) 30,831 : 9,429 3( 730: Italy, $164; FRANCE, 
:} : <t 3 149 
Other s0 tea :) : :( 5,534 : UNITED KINGDOM, 62,172; 
; : : : FRANCE, 91,359 
Terry-woven fabrics ------- gC SL,O7L) sip dB, 009: 4 Use 5G. Se Taper £19 968; Belgiun, 
: : : : $18,320; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
: - ; : none 
Pile ribbons: : : 3 : 
Velveteen cand velvet : : : 
eh cxcceding 12 inches: : : 
ho Weis ee : 30,315 : 35,680 : 17,806 : FRAYCE, $17,571 
Excecding 12 inches in : : : H 
width ----~--~---~-~-~-~ : 68 : -: 90 : FRANCE, $79 
Other ----~---------~----~ PIS Orel Mia oy 940 : FRANCE, $691 
Manufactures of cotton rile: H ‘ $ 
fabrics: : $ : : 
Velveteen and velvet: : : : 4 
Velvetecen polishing  :) : 3 ( : 
CLOTHE ce anh 2) lz,71l : 5,110 :( 6,094 : UNITED KINGDOM, $6,094 
Other --s-— 1s :) : :( 3,035 3; Jaran, $1,407; Germany,L 
: : : : $1,049; UNITED 
: : : : KINGDOM, {491 
DOLCE COT 5 us ena 3 ° 4 $ 
chenille ---=-———--- : 17,605: 4,694: 5,375 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1,992; 
H : - s Japan; £1,340 
Terr’-woren <2 eo-—— = EA eho, SEOs ee 649 : Japan, $42,935; Belgium, 
: : : : 5,260; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
: : : see. 
Total -—~----~-----~~--~- : 986,930 : 340,648 : 498,731 : 
. 3 : : 






1/ Includes Austria, 
2&/ Not under consideration for proposed negotiations. 
Sources fficial statistics of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 





Par. No. 909 
og) BELGIUM 
. FRANCE 
COTTON VELVETS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3080.1 and 3080.4 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


| 


~~ Imports for consumption from--- 
Domestic 


Year | Production ALL: 


A 15 alin Die A vnbede 3 
Se recite de ngaahend PCE | Mexico Kingdom | BELGTUM 

Quentity (square yards) 
1937 nea. ig MERE | eR LOD Lend wee OS dee eel eye 33, 580 
1938 | nya. a coe Re iri | 1,951 | 3,662 
1959 | 45900,940 ciben dis le. 407-9 35,791 45960 1,945 1,025 
i/o Gy ae ee a ae 3 = | elk! = 

Value (dollars) *” 

193% HH. SE ggeybaindld bade 39,489 12, GREG AS: ssnerend vs Flannel. RS 
1938 |Neivaite tn avait 27,238 17,109 | es | 2,682 | 1,861 
ee A La 8 e/a 2c Ln ee ee oY A 
1943 | - | - | — I S = | a 





1/ Believed to be small. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Aet.oF 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Par. 909 
Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether 
or not the pile covers the en- 
tire surface, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton: 


Velvets: ; 
Dono ster? ——4-- 3 623 Lees BELGIUM 
GEE et Parprapemiceta iene mnie 624 4/ 70 FRANCE 


1/ Presidential proclamation under section 336, effective Janusry 1933. 


Comment 


Cotton velvets are warp-pile fabrics, ordinarily woven on the double-cloth 
principle, that is, as two fabrics, one above the other, connected by the alter- 
nating interlacing of the warp threads which are later cut to form the pile. A 
knife traveling from side to side at the breast beam of the loom severs the con- 
necting warp threads and separates the top and dottom fabrics into two single 
pieces, each with its own half of the common pile. After weaving, the velvet is 
subjected to various finishing processes such as brushing, shearing, and tentering. 
Velvets have a shorter and generally denser pile than plushes. They are used 
principaily in the millinery and garment trades, in the manufacture of jewelry 
boxes (as linings) and of flowers, and also, as upholstery velvets, in the pro- 
duction of furniture and furnishings, portieres, and draperies. 


Domestic production of cotton velvets has been reported by five to seven 
mills in past years with an annual output varying from about 400,000 square yards 
in 1935 to 2,500,000 square yards in 1939. Data are not available which show the 
types of velvets produced; clothing velvets are usually made in silk mills and 
upholstery velvets in cotton mills which also make plushes, velours, and similar 
fabrics, 
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COTTON VELV&TS-Continued 


Domestic exports of cotton velvets are not separately recorded and are believed 
to be small. 


Imports include both upholstery and other velvets, the eyhi Sis velvets. being 
imported mainly from Belgium and the other, largely millinery velveéts, from France. 
Imports in 1939 were equal to less than 2 percent of domestic production. Imports 
before 1932, however, were much larger than in subsequent years; ‘Fashion is the 
most important factor affecting both imports and domestic production of velvets. 


Cotton renee “United States imports. for consumption, by ‘kind, 
bad with principal sources, 1939 


Kind : hs Seri . Principal sources . 
: value 
Upholstery velvets ----: $45902° my $3, 125; France, $1,009; Italy, $617 
Other —----——---------=- 3. 24,847 ts RANCE, $19, 6273 United Kingdom, $2.,4°763 


names e 


: pri i/ 1 512: Belgium, $1,197 


ee ee 


1/ Includes Austria. 
‘Source: Official statistics a the U. S. Reena of -Commerce. 


37 Par. No. 909 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON TWILL-BACK ViELVETEENS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3080.8 and 3080.9 


United States production, exports, and imports Sy 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-- 









INDEED ilae.Fe | Czecho- 
Japan {kingdom . | France | oi ovalia 


All 
countries 





t ; | Domestic 
Year |Production | ; 
| exports 
{ 





Quantity (square yards) 
| ' ie 














197). Noe Pager iat | rg 750.1 S2;a7T le Ts rg ty Pro has 
1938 —| | avail- | nea. by ( Nalgges BP 5,836 | 790° | 13,947 
1939 -- able nea. 67,139 | Dasa 0o | ee ae any! ~- 
1943 --| (sec text) Nea | 123 | - | - | eal a 
{ ; i ; 
7 Value (dollars) i Ee 
1937 -- Not L/ 27,271 |. 36,108 | 15,210 12,076 307 we 
1938 -—- avail n.a. | 167205 25428 Lia ee ed ae yielos es. 
nity oh ee wT Tin flag ail mee ie. : BOY Aad vigan 2 P 6) 1,282: | a 
: 1 On ae e L 
a Include Rian apy Maa end twill-back velveteens. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Aeot. of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 909 Percent ad valorem 
Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether 
or not the pile covers the’ en+ 
tire surface, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton: 
Twill-back velvetcens: 
Valued at less than 65¢ per 
Bie) yes eee ee, EOF Asad UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at 65¢ or more per 
ie aR) 5 eae 624 2/ 374 do. 


a4 Presidential proclamation under section 336, effective July 1933. 

By, Rate reduced to 44 percent ad velorem under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, effective July 1933, and further reduced to 374 percent ad valorem in the 
trade agreement with the United Kinsdom, effective Janusry 1939. — 


Comment 


Cotton velveteens are filling—pile fabrics in which part cf the filling is cut 
to form a pile which spreads uniformly over the cntire surface of the fabric.. 
Velveteens may be divided into two groups: Plain-back and twill-back. Pls in-back 
velveteen is used chiefly to make the cheaper types of blouses, dresses, and skirts;- 
it is used in the production of picture frames and jewelry boxes. Twill-back, the 
more durable and more expensive of the two types of fabrics, is used almost exclu 
aa in the garment trade. The domestic industry is 2 comparatively small, but 

a highly specislized, part of the cotton-textile industry. Of the total marstecare of 
abhor velveteens in the United States in the pericd 1928-36, about 60 percent 
were plain-back velveteens. % 


COTTON TWILL-BACK VELVETEENS-Con tinued 


Consumption of cotton ve lveteens, as well as the quantity of both domestic 
production and imports, has varied widely from year: to year. This hes resulted 
only, p.rtially from changes in the level of national income. The demand for 
velvetcens has been especia lly denendent on changes in style, 2 factor which may 
yt -n.dimportant. but unpredictable effect on future eccnsumption. Another importani 
"factor is the extent to which fabrics of Bynthebic materials will gain consumer 
appec! in this. competitive field. 


_, Before 1934, imports consisted mainiy of the comparatively higher priced 
twill—back CO ierems from Europe (chicfly from the United Kingdom sid Germany) 
ond were valued at about 75 cents a yard. Fr6m 1934 t6 1941, however, imports 
were principally ‘lon teed plain-back velveteens from Japan ond wére velucd at 
about 15 cents a yard, Of the total imports of cotton velveteensin this pericd 
Japan supplicd virtually 211 of the plain—back and nearly three-fourths of the 
twill—back velveteens.~ “In 1929, 2 year of relatively large production, the 
domestic cutput of finished lerretecds amounted to about 6.7 million square yards, 
valued at about 5.5 million dollars; ‘in 1932 production amounted to about 1.1 
million square yards, valued at about #800,000. Imports, under the reduced duties 
fixed in 1933, reached a record high of 5.2 million square yards in 1936, when 
Japan supplied about 98 percent of the total; domestic production jin that year 
amounted to 3.6 million square yards and consumption to nearly 9 million square 


“yards. Because of this great increase in imports,~domestic producers, early in > 
1937, sought to obtain an increase in the rate of duty. Seon thereafter, however, 


an agreement was negotiated between domestic manufacturers and Japanese exporters, 
whereby exports of cotton velveteens from Jansn to the United Statcs were limi ted 
to an annual quota of 2 million square yards fcr 2 periods of 12 months each, 
beginning March 1, 1937. This arrangement was cantinuecd through December 1940, 
and remained in effect, by voluntary export pone through November 1941. 


Plain-back velvetecens are not now under consideration for tride agreement 
negotiations. ; ; | 


United States exports of cotton velveteens have been relatively small. They 
amounted to about 90,000 scuare yards, valued at 65,000 in 1936, and about 36,000 
square yards volued at “27,000. in 1937, the only years for which they were separately 
recorded. Principal morkets are Mexico, Canada, and the Philippine Islands. 


Cotton twill-be.ck velveteens: United Statcs imports for consumption, 
by kind, with prinestpnl sources, 1939 








Sind ; pate : Principal sources 
go VEL LEE gos : 
Valued at less than 65¢ per sq. yd. -: $14,443 : ake Ratt UNITED KINGDOM, 
iy: ; hing ee 
Valued ct 65¢ or more per sa. yd. ---: 7,676: NEED ARETE 46,438; France, 
| ; : Lee 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 909 
39 UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON CORDUROYS 52 INCAES OR MORE IN WIDTH AND VALUED 
AT 50 CENTS OR MORE PER SQUARE YARD 


Stat. import cless (1939): 3081. 23. 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





nomestae Imports for consumrtion from—- 
OI ha) b : ‘ 


exports All ‘SUNT TED: 
countries: | . KING! DOM 





ear Production 


W937 Ase 
1938 --- 
1939 -~- 
1943 --~ 


1937 --- 
Lo <= aveil- aval 
1939 --- 
i/ Probably small. 2/ Probably none. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 








Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rite 








rans YOO 
Pile faprics, cut or uncut, whether 
er not the cile covers the entire 
surface, wholly or in chief value 
of cottons 
Corduroys, 52 inches or more in width, 
‘valuci at.50¢ or more per sy. yd.-- 50. 1/30 UNITED KINGDOM 
af Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 
Cotton corduroys are filling-pile fabrics designed so that the cut-rile form 


longitudinal ribs instezd of being ai uni ne set over the. surface. The widths 
of the ribs range from a very narrow rib or wale (pin wele,, used in certain types 
of wearing apparel, to wide wales used for women's wear and srecialties. Heavy- 
weight corduroys are used in making outerwear for men and boys, and the Lighter- 
weight corduroys are used for women's wear. Cotton corduroys are usually 36 
inches wide and weigh from os to 145 ounces per squore yard, according to eonstruc- 
tion end finish. 


Domestic production of cotton corduroys of all kinds is large; it amounted to 
about 30 million square yards, valued at about 9 million dollars, in 1937 and to about 
39 million square yards, value not recorded, in 1939, Data are not available as to 
the production by widths. 


Imports of all tyres of cotton corduroys were relatively small frior to 1936. 
They increased to about 488,000 square yards in 1936, to 654,000 square yards in 
1937, and to over 800,000 square yards in 1941. This increase was the result of 
the importation of low-priced fabrics from Japan. Imports under the classification 
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COTTON CORDUROYS 52 INCHES OR MORE IN ‘‘IDTH AND VALUED AT 
50 CENTS OR MORE PER SQUARE YARD--—Continuca. 


here considered have been negligible, since few corduroys arc made in widths of 52 
inches or more, and those valued at 50 cents or more per square yard are high-rriced 
specialticss, Sly | 


The duty on the narrower and lower priced corduroys is not under consideratio 
for the..croposed negotiations. Notwithstanding the reduction in duty on the wide 
high-priced corduroys by the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, the imports 
Inelys9were insignificant, and. practically none hove entered since. 


al Par. No. 909 
hi UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON PLUSHES AND CHENILLES (IN THE PIECE) FRANCE 
Stat. import classes (1939): . 3081.31 and 3081.33 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Y ey Domestic Imports for consumption from-- 
ear roduction 1, All TTED , 
exports =/ UN | re - 
| countries | KINGDOM | abe | Belgium | Italy 


Quantity (squrre yards) © 














1937 =P meme 7 mune S81: | meal spell SP 9s ae 1,056 | 14,099 
1938 ned. 162,260 ii@ea t.s00 |. Wen | so, | A,oce 
die Ne 27,825,433 | 212,946 Seri g Syooe Neer 1,912 101 
1943 Nea. 376,704 | red ae ‘Godt I ‘ 
: | Value (dollars) 
1937 Ris, ' 122,299 | 30,832 FBG tond%s 178 754 | 8,599 
1938 ae | 100,948 9,429 2,056 Lt 1,054 3,658 
193% abveee be.46°., mi 
| 


Peete 2.460 1. 2,008. |. 43193... 
1943 el ee sn 


lf Plushes only. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


358,650 





item _ United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 
Par. 909 
Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or 
not the pile covers the entire sur- 
face, wholly ‘or in chier value. of 
cotton: 
Plushes and chenilles: 


52 inches or more in width, valued UNITED KINGDOM, 


at $1 or more per sguare yard —----- 50 V/ 30 FRANCE 
"EE Ties Re aE aE een e ee Pec 50 50 UNITED KINGDOM, 
FRANCE 


1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective Janusry 1939. 
COMMENT 


Cotton plushes, like velvets, are warp-pile fanrics which are usually woven 
on the double-cloth principle as two fabrics, one above the other, connected by 
interlacing pile threads, A knife that travels back and forth across the breas 
beam of the loom cuts the interlacing yarns when they reach that point and sepa- 
rates the top and bottom fabrics into two pieces of cloth. Plushes have a longer 
and less dense pile than velvets. 


Chenille fabrics require the use of two successive looms. On the first loom 
there is produced a leno-woven fabric with fine warp and coarse filling. The warp 
ends are arranged in groups, usually four to a group, with intervening spaces. 

The woven fabric is split down these spaces to form strips which are twisted into 
"chenille" (the French word for caterpillar) with the cut filling projecting from 
ail sides. This chenille is then used as filling on the second loom in weaving 
the final fabric. Chenille fabrics are used for draperies, bath robes, and 
dress goods. 


he 


COTTON PLUSHES AND CHENILLES (IN THE PIECE) -Continued 


Domestic consumption ef cotton plushes and chenilies is. supplied chiefly. by 
domestic production. The output of plushes is large, amounting to about 28 mil- 
lion square yards in 1939; the output of chenilles is probably small. The very 
small imports have been confined largely to quality goods. Exports of. plushes 
are mach lerger than imports end have been shipped principally to Cunada, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands. 


Cotton plushes and chenilles: United States. imports for 
.. consumption, by kind, with principal sources, 1939 











Kind : es ; Principal, sources 
s values 
Plushes and chenilles: : : 
52~inches or more in width, vaiued~ :°° «-* : eesti | 
- at. $1 or more per square yard -----: $730 : UNITED KINGDOM, $285; Italy, $164; 
aa a a a Soy ey FRANCE, @L09s° 7 pat eter $129 
Other’ 22. Be ee : 9,934 ; UNITED KINGDOM, $2,172; FRANCE, 
: . 3: $1,859; Belgium, $1,064 


Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 909 
43 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


COTTON TERRY-WOVEN FABRICS (IN THE PIECE) 


Stet. import class (1939): 3081.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








‘ Imports for consumption from-- 
i Prodeeeienl eee" ELrato lq wag yeas | bees 'Nether- | CZECHO 
Year roduction Al: : Nether- ECHO-- 
cports : i | 
Sits) boomhtetes | *eP2 Belgium | iands  |SLOVAKTA 
Quantity (square yards 
nz: : ; | 
1937 | 2,085,529 | ot | 251,919 | 232,308 | ¥ | a) tal eae 
1938 ae ies arable, | eee fer 1-7899,093.) 9265 3,984 | 9,507 
1939 |1,424;605 | anro 1/ | 294,246 | $76.93, | 54,110 | 17,806 | 2 
1943 Yieas | = ws - | oe a 
Value (dollars 
1937 807,463 | 32,072 20,406 | - | - | 7,862 
1938 nea. ee | 18,009 10,896 | 1,345 950 3,644 
1939 neds Spa ay ie eper 19,968 ; 18,320 | 4,287 | = 
1943 “| na. | able | : Bi Sis La art 
t t 


| i ; i i 
1/ Probably smaller than imports. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 909 
Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether 
or not the pile covers the en- 
tire surface, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton: 
Terry-woven -— ---—-----~--------—---- 40 40 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Comment 


Terry-woven fabrics are of warp-pile structure in loop (uncut) form. They 
are woven, with a ground warp and a separate pile warp, on looms with a special 
reed motion and warp-easing arrangement. A certain number of picks are inserted 
and only partially beaten up; when the final pick of the pattern is inserted, 
all of the picks are beaten up to the fell of the cloth at the same time. These 
picks slide along the tight ground warp end push the slack warp-pile yarns out in 
the form of loops on one or both sides of the fabric. The chief uses (other than 
for Turkish towels) are for bathrobes and washcloths; smal? quantities are also 
used for draperies and upholstery. 


Domestic production of terry-woven fabrics, not including towels, declined from 
1,500,000 square yards in 1929 to 140,000 square yards in 1933, but increased to 
about 2,000,000 square yards in 1937. These fabrics, which are made on the same 
or Similar equipment as terry-woven towels, are usually produced in plants which 
are engaged primarily in the manufacture of towels, and constitute only a small 
part of the total output. 


LA 
COTTON TERRY-WOVEN FABRICS (IN THE PIECE)-—Continued 
Imports increased from about 2,500 square yards in 193i to 115,000 square 
yards in 1936, and amounted to 367,000 square yards in 1949. The increased 
volume represented principally low-priced fabrics from Japan; . imports from 
_ Europe have been. chiefly novelty or specialty fabrics. 


cacewe ~~ Exports “are not recorded separately and are probably negligible. 
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COTTON PILE RIBBONS Far, No. 909 
FRANCE 


Stat. import clssses (1939): 3081.51; 3081.53; 3081.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 2nd 1943 









Imports for consumotion from—-- 


United 


} 
| Switzer= 
Kingdom 


L ther 














Ml owe 


28,555 
28,020 616 
18, 341 219 







Not 
1938 - avail- avoil—- 
1979) abies 2 oleae 








1943 - | 4 2 
s. 
1/ Probably negligible. 2/ Probably none. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
J ten United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 





Q 
cr 
oO 
Fh 
fot 


ic’ 94 
1930 rate 


Percent 2d valorem 


country 


AR 








Par. 909 
Pile ribbons, cut cr uncut, whether 
or not the pile covers the entire 
surface, wholly or in chief value 
of cotton: 
Velveteen and velvet: 
Not exceeding 12 inches in 
width --------- aan 62 i/ 50 FRANCE 


. : + * . : Z 
Exceeding 12 inches in width — 62% 625 do. 
Other -~--~-----—---~-----------+- 50 50 do. 


1/ Trade agreoemont with France, effective Junc 1936. 


Cotton pile ribbons of the fast-cdge type are woven with warp pile on ribbon 
looms with rack-and-pinion controlled shuttles; they are almost wholly velvet 
ribbons. Cut-edge ribbons are made by splittins velvets (oceasionally velveteens) 
into strips ond cumming the edges to prevent freyine. 


The fast-edge ribbon has many uses, whereas the cut-edge variety is usually 
restricted to the millinery and dress trades. Imports of cotton pile ribbons have 
been mainly fast-cdge velvet ribbons made with cotton ground and cotton pile. 

There is no domestic precauction of these. The domestic articles competing with 
or substituting to some cxtent for the imported fest-cdge cotton pile ribbons con- 
sist of cut-edge ribbons split from fabrics made with cotton ground and cotton, 
rayon, or silk pile. 


Cotton pile ribbons: United States imports for consumption, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1939 











ve Sl O Uetas oe ee 
Kind Principal sources 
s value : 
2ile ribbons: : : 
Velveteen and velvet: : : 


Not exceeding 12 inches in width :417,806 : FRANCE, 517,571; Czechoslovakia, 
: $235 
Exceeding 12 inches in width ~—--: 90 : FRANCE, $79; United Kingdom, $11 
(ther we. 940 : FRANCE, $691; Switzerland, $249 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 909 
UNITED KINGDOM 


EXCEPT TERRY-WOVEN ) 


16 


-~ 


MANUFACTURES OF COTTON PILE FABRICS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3081.71; 3081.73; 3081.8 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for een from-- 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 




















5 of 
Domestic ALL 


pecsesldea Beh 
..exports 


ane vers oy vel 


Year 
France Pherae 








countries 











| Value (dollars) 


937 Not Sod 343 
1938 a alo ga vena 
1939 ea age 1,135 1,049 
1943 able 2/ ae ws pe 


1/ Inciudes Austria beginning 1938. 

ey ome. 

3/ Probably negligible. 

Source: Officia". statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





‘Item United States tariff ‘Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930. rate 


Percent ad valorem _ 
Pate YOY 
Articles, finished or unfinished, 
made or cut from cotton pile 
fabrics: 
If velveteens or velvets: 
Velveteen polishing cloths 


valued at 60 cents or more 


per square yard ----______-._ 424 if 3S UNITED KINGDOM 
ps en ia eee IG Reed ia Se Ce a — 624 625 do 
Corduroys, plushes, or chernilies 50 50 do 


i/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 


Manufactures of cotton pile fabric are limited to those items which are made 
or cut from such fabrics. Excluded from this category are those articles such 
as runners, scarfs, and mats which are held not to be either pile fabrics in 
themselves or articles made or cut from such pile fabric. Some of the principal 
items of import include polishing cloths, jewelry boxes, display cards, lined 
tases, cushions, and covers. 


Domestic production of manufactures made from cotton pile fabric is not 
separately recorded, The output of jewelry boxes, lined cases, and display cards 
appears to be substantial. 


Imports of manufactures of pile fabrics, except terry-woven, are mainly 
novelties; nearly half of the imports in 1939 were velveteen polishing cloths 
from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are not recorded but are believed to be negligible 


ey 


MANUFACTURES OF COTTON PILE FABRICS 
(EXCEPT TERRY-WOVEN)-Continued 


Manufactures of cotton pilé fabrics (except terry-woven): 
- United-States- imports for consumption, by kind, with 
principal sources, 1939 





Kind : Bela Principal sources 
Velveteens or velvets:: ~ : : 
Velvetcen polishing cloths, vaiued : : 
at 60 cents or more per square : ee 
yard —-----—-—---~---~-~------------—: $6,094 : UNITED KINGDOM, %6,094 ‘ 
Other -~------—~----~---------~----—---- : 3,035 : Japan, $1,407; Germany,2/ $1,049; 
ee a eas en oe ae 3 UNITED KINGDOM, $491 
Corduroys, plushes, or chenilles ----: 5,375 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1,992; Japan, © 
: : $1,320; France, $1,080; : 
: : Netherlands, $489 





Includes Austria. 
Source: Official stetistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Par. No. 909 















48 : 
CZECHO- 
MANUFACTURES OF TERRY-WOVEN FABRICS (EXCEPT TOWELS) SLOVAKIA 
(See separate digests on "Cotton Terry-Woven Towels", par. 923 
and on "Cotton TerryWoven Fabrics in the Piece!’ par. 909) 
Stat. import class (1939): 3081.9 
United States production, exports, anc imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| Poy ymMmDticn tf eee 
Tamentic Imports for consumption from 
7 Jucti A11 | Unitea | nate 
Year {Production exports a oo thie pen | Belgium Seca atata CZECHO- 
countrics Kingdom {SLOVAKIA 





Vnlue (dollars) 


: Not Not 47,455 | Perky 

1938 = aveaLll=- blot gas adles L g* O77 } Ll, 216 

1939 ma able in able 2/ ie 649 i bites 935 
we. 


1/ The cutput of terry-voven . wash eloths, not separately recorded, 
stantial. 

2/ Probably larger than imports. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Ltem United States tariff 
Act of LAS 
1930 rate 
Par. 909 Percent ad valorem 


Articles, finished or unfinished, made 
or cut from cotton piie fabrics: 
If verry-woven ---------~-~-------- 10 0 


Manufactures of terry-woven fabric are eccnfined to articles made 
such fabric, except terry towels which are du 
graph 923 and bath robes and cther articles 
in paragraph 919 (sce separate digests). T 

C 


cloth which are considered herein are wash cloths cut from the fabric 
ewed with overlocking s one Japan was the main source cof imports 
war and Czechoslovakia wa sually the leading secondary source. 


Domestic production of manufactures of catton terry-—woven fabric 
















is sub- 


Proposed 


nerotiating 


or cut from 


tinble as manufactures of cotton, para- 
f wearing ee which are dutiable 
pal articles made 


from terry 
and the edges 
before the 


. 


is not re- 


corded and is largely aqacivied to wash cloths. Exports are not recorded and are’ 


probably small ° 
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49 Par. No, 910 
, UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON TABLE DAMASK AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


import classes (1939): 2082.4 snd 3082.5 


YU 
cr 
re 
or 
° 


United.States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








‘Domestic Imports for.consumption from— 


























Aan DRrad ao as 
ear | Production parte runt “pg heer ONTTED CTRCHOS 
. he 4 B.: 
countries ‘ KINGDOM SLOVAKIA 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 

193" K yd 509: 
4 > I fae Dy FebpO 5O4 
1938 wre: 


1939 4 © 4,909 
1943 42#/ 22,004 


ae 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


t 
1937 4 3/ 2,980 67 1,444 51d, 152 63 686 
1938 = Ned. 43 i's ’ pty) f 3 38 & 6 99 631 
1939 Nefe 39 1,413 views 250 23 85 
1943 = Nee . 430 295 9 - 283 - 


Tit value (per pound) 








1937 4 §0.568  |A/g0. 30.748 61.348 
PSS ise eee ort Af ,303 734, 1. 986 
Sree SOUPS, FO) Oke, Sr 570 869 
194.3 i tf 300 ) . 


ay dL, on squere yards. 
ae co 06 linear yards. (Equivalent weight estimated roughly at about 6 mislion 


af “Wild value 5 mostly unfinished damask, whereas the imports are mostly of 
Aged ; 
finished damask. 4f Value per square yarc. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


[tem . United States tariff Proposea 
negotia atin nyz 





Act of fy Ee) country 
Tes rate il 


Percent ad valorem 
Fer. 910 
Table damask, wholly Or an chier” 
value of cotton, and all 
articles, finished or unfin- 
ished, made or cut from such 
table danesk: 
Valued at less than 75 cents | 
per lb. 50 30 Not proposed 
negotiation 


ty 








Valued at 75 cents or more per 5 . 
need ee Y 30 UNITED KINGDOM, 
CZECHOSLOVARTA 
ay The rate was 20 percent ad valorem under the trade agreement with 
“Czechoslovakia, effective April 1938 to. April 1939. 





50 


COTTON. TABLE DAMASK AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF-—Continued 
Comment 


Cotton table damasks are Jacquard-woven fabrics with decorative designs, 

. usually of floral patterns. They are ordinarily bleached and finished in various 

ways to imitate linen table’ damask. Some are made with combinations of colored 

‘Warp er-filling..... Table. damasks are sold as yard goods or as table cloths, 
napkins, or sets. 


Cotton table damask competes in its uses with table cloths, napkins, etc., 
_made of other types of woven fabrics, as weil as with paper napkins and table 
., doilies, and, to a limited’ extent, also with mats of paper, cloth, and other 
_ materials, The use of table tops of glass, plastics, or other similar hard sur- 
faces in restaurants has also had a considerable effect on the consumption of 
table damasks. Production in the United States during the 1930's was less than 
half as mich, in quantity, as during the 1920's Since 1931, however, the annual 
domestic output has been fairly constant, and pease 1931 and- 1939 it averaged 
_ about 5.5 million pounds. Prewar imports, which consisted almost entirely of 
finished damasks, showed a marked upward trend after 1936 and came chiefly from 
Japan. Other important sources were Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and the United 
Kingdom. 


The reduction in duty in the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, in effect 

~ from April 1938 to April 1939,-related. to imports of cotton table damask valued at 
_75 cents or more per pound,. the unit value range proposed for the present negotia-— 
tion. This unit value was about 50 percent higher than the average of imports 

’ from Japan before the war. Prices of cotton articles at present, however, are 
“much higher, and if this condition continues, a reduction based on a value bracket 
of 7% cents per pound will apply to a mich larger proportion of imports than would 
be the case when prewar price levels prevailed,‘ and would probably apply to a great 
- -part-of the imports..from Japan. .. 


Imports in 1939 and 1943 under the two value brackets established by the trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia are shown below. 


Cotton table damask and manufactures thereof: United States imports for 
consumption, by kind, 1939 end 1943, with principal 
sources, in 1939 








; Total value : 
Kind > 4939 ' ggg?  Prancipal sources, 1939 
Valued at less than 75 cents : $888,356 : $12,174 : Japan, $764,457; Belgium, 
per pound. : ree | : $58,620; Czechoslovakia, 
: : : $23,795 
Valued at 75 cents or more per : 524,969 : 282,397 : UNITED KINGDOM, $222,373; 
pound. : : = Belgium, $191,414; 
: : CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $61,325 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 911 

INDIA, UNITED KINGDOM, 

CZECHOSLOVAKTA, 

BELGIUM, CHINA 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES OF COTTON (SUMMARY DIGEST) 

(See separate digests which fata: won the princinal items wmder consideration) 


51. 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3083.03 3084.0, 3084.2, 3084.3; 3085. 
3085.3; 3086.0, 3086. rie 3086.42, SORE. é, 


3086.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





1937 08.8 wAHZBe MOAB nod yoy 


Value (1,000 dollars) 





ee ee oe ee 


























FPG Ok Weep rete ee Not available (see text) 
Exports —---—-——-—-—---—~-------—---: | Not available (see text) 
Imports for consumption from: --——-: lee | egies: Hi 
All” countries ——-——-—___-—-—; _ $3,246 : $2,099 Be ae ¢. B78 
Itaiy ----- —------ =: Leah 8 Telee >. ye oe - 
Japan pcesepteicl ete ees nee i 5° = 508 : 
pa en ee eee tae ae TY ee 190 ; eS ee Lads ps 
Netherlands ——-------_-_________; 60 : Ss de! z 
BELGIUM ------~--—--~--—--~~—----; 78 3 em ee ab Soe = 4 
Lee pe oe Math te Rae, Methane Me 353 36: ee ee 
UNITED KINGDOM ~--~------------: 88: 20h: BO as 26 
CHINA +~—-—— ~~: ew a ee dl 2 Soe - 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA ss" Thess ae J ae - 
i/ Includés Burma in 1937. , 2/ Less than 4500. 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department cf Commerce. 
I tem United States tariff: Proposed 
negotiating 
Act. of Sct country 
1930 rate +/ 
Par. 911 Percent ad vulorem 
Articles wholly or in chief value 
of cotton: 
Quilts or bedspreads: 
Jacquard—figured -—------—-~~ 40 10 - Not under consideration 
for proposed negotiations 
Rlock-printed by hand ------ 25 2/123 INDIA 
Other —----—--—————-—-__.- -----. 25 25 do. 
Blankets or blanket. cloth, 
napped or unnappeds: ~ 
Jacquard—figured -—---~ ——_-— 45 45 UNITED KINGDOM 
Other -----------—_____-____— 30%, but 30%, but do. 
not less not less 
than ..- - than 
14-1/4¢ = 14-1 /44 
iD. Lb. 
Jacquard—figured napped cloth. 45 45 Not under consideration 
for proposed negotiatims 
Towels, other than pile fabricsse 
Ja¢tquard—figureds 
Valued at 10 cents or more 
each —— eesti 40 3/40 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Valued at less than 10 cents 
each ——————— _— 40 40 do. 
Other (not Jacquard-figured) 25 25 CHINA 
Sheets and pillowcases ~---—~ 25 25 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Polishing cloths, dust cloths, 
and mop cloths (not pile) —— 25 25 BELGIUM 


We 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES OF COTTON (SUMMARY DIGEST) -Continued 


Table and bureau covers, center- 
nieces, runners, scarfs, napkins, 
and dailies, mars of. plain-woven 

cotton cloth, n.s.p.f.: | 

Bieeleorinted by hand --------— 30 af LS CZECHOSLOVAKTA 

““Q ther patie ebs sins 6 Oy ETL Sota teeth en bE 30 30 sar atheist sineuecindatnel OS ier 
af Since December 1940, bated Sica with a solf Sees have been sueble under 
- paragraph 1529(a). 

2/ Trade agreement with Tren, sit eative June 1944; in Geadadainnn = the rate on 
these articles-if in part of fringe /dutiabl e under paragraph 1529(a)/- was reduced 
from 90 percent to 45 percent ad valorem. 

3/ Reduced from 40 percent to 30 percent ad valorem in the trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, effective April 1938 to April 1939. f | 


Comment 


Paragraph 911 covers mainly household articles of cotton, the domestic pro- 
duction of which is known to be large. Such articles produced in this country are 
recorded As part of the output of the cotton goods industry by mills which make 
other types of fabrics and commodities. Mills which make bedspreads may also 
weave sheeting, shirting, or upholstery goods; likewise mills. which make towels 
may he other woven  iaancadl and, in some cases » osiery. 


The principal items in the rate bait auction of cotton household articles 
are sheets and pillowcases, blankets, towels, and’ bedspreads: ~The principal 
items in imports, in the decade 1931-40, were Jacquard-figured bedspreads, aver- 
aging over 50 percent of the total value; table and bureau covers, centerpieces, 
‘ete: , averaging nearly 30 percent :of the total; and bedspreads, not Jacquard- 
_ f£ieured, which averaged about 9 percent of the total. In 1937, imports of 
_Jacquard-figured quilts and bedspreads.were about 49 percent of the total imports 
summarized below. This item.has not been listed for tariff bargainings since 
Itaiy and Japan were the principal.suppliers. The imports in 1937 from the prin«. 
Gival’ suppliers of household articles of cotton, with this dominating item omitted, 
were distributed as follows: Janan, 63 percent; India, 11 percent, Czechoslovakia, 
9 percent, Belgium, 4 percent, United Kingdom A percent, Netherlands ~, percent, 
and [ran 2 percent. 
Bxports exceed imports for cotton household articles aS a whole, and particu- 
larly with regard to blankets and sheets and pillowcases. | ‘Imports of cotton 
quilts or bedspreads, however, exceed exports, in both 5 apse itl and value. 


a See ee Lie 


Ne 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES OF COTTON (SUMMARY DIGEST) -Continued 


Household articles of cotton: United States imports for consumption, by 
kinds, with principal coumtries, 1937 












































Kind 3 beh Principal sources 
‘Quilts or bedspreads: : : 
Jacquard-figured 2/ aa 2 1, 583,812 : Italy, $1,349,577; Japan, 
: : $203, 029 
Other +c Seenens! § 305,079 2 INDIA, 4 S186;591:) Beleiun, 
: : $26,514; Netherlanus, $22,628 
Blankets or blanket cloth: “ : 
Blankets: : : 
Jacquard-figured —----—-~--——--; 1,677 : Japan, $1,374; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: > $293 7 
Other —- : 5,922 : Japan, 33,1243; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: T basa: (Lael ye 196 
Blanket cloth, not Jacquard- ; 4 
figured - - 3 
Jacquard—figured napped cloth L/ -——: -: 
Towels, other than pile fabric: : : 
Jacquard—fisured —--— ---—--: 48,410 : Japan, $24,986; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
: 5 (S27, 725%"  tely,;’ 83,678 
her Jé ‘ ~ficured) ———<—s 20 : RL CZ Serer & 
ther (not Secwerd-fegured) —2 202 50 + sep Sched FSR CHES 2,17 
Sheets’ and pillowcases - oc GBR G57 2 Tapan, $106 936; TSACHOETOTARaLE 
; : > $22,313; Faced Kingdom, 6,949 
Polishing, dust, and mop cloths —-: Dau dots. 8 BELCIUM, $13,773; Japan, $6,646; 
: : Czechoslovakia, $5,602; United 
: : Kingdom, $3,027 
Table and bureau covers, ete., of : : 
plain-woven cloth, n.s.p.f. : 928,045 : see ena $704,405; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
: : $93,561; United Kingdom, $37,254; 
: 2 on $22,033; Netherlands, 
; ~ : $27,636 
HURT sh ca En an nae ty BLOAOTEP 


ee ere en, Se | eet c.ee 
‘ f > Far c 
1/ Not under consideration for proposed negotleticns. 

2/ Includes Burma. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Derartment, cae Commerce 


: . = ‘ . 
: 
; 
: s . . . a 
. 





a te Par. No. 911(a) 
‘ UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON BLANKETS AND BLANKET CLOTH 
Steverimean classes. (1939). «. 3084..05....3084.23 3084.3 a7 
United aerate seca et exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


ea: Imports for consumrtion from-- 











as Pee: be Domestic. | 
ig Production | exports {All  Ttary |) UNTTED: ee Reoen 
_| countries KINGDOM. | se 

Quantity (pounds) 3! ° Rel 

1937 78,964,646 | 1, 020,614] 25,240 G7 An8 E » Big925 | 155614, | 25 

1938} na. | 969,'756|2/30, 351 inosine 6 , 563 759 

1939 | 66,408,445 B/ 3,325,828)" 29% ms 054 | Waa: 1,199 oe) 

1943 Meade | BAAs55, 354). 2,207 | [: = | . 128 © 

sel ge Value (dollars) 

1937 | 33,789,499 ener 7,599 vie) 1768 4,498 36 

1938 | nas 456 ,267|2/13,076 : 2,108 2,007 231 

vey £35900 420 1,919,592 1,049 SIM 358 289 lovee 

1943 hom. | 1,325,971 1,592 | yew aut. wl bak = Bake’ BO 





1/ Blankets only. 

2/ Includes 19,090 pounds valued at $8,224 imported from Germany. 

3/ Number of blankets. 

4/ Includes 315,971 blankets, valued at $609,636 exported under lend-lease. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Ttem United States tariff Prorosed 
a a negotiating 
Act lor 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Par. 911(a) 
‘Blankets or blanket cloth, 
wholly or in chief volue: ri 
cotton, narped or unnarred: 


Jacquard—figured ~--------~------ 45% ad No i yi alld i 
val. change UNITED KINGDOM 
Not Jacquard-figured -~----~------ 30% ad . Aen ie 
val.but. 

not less 7 

than 14} do. do. 

cents 

per .ib. 


Note.- The ad valorem. CORED EY yshay the minimum’ specific: duty: amounted. be 57%, in 
LOS a 38% Int 1938 37% in 1939, and 51% in 1943, while the average dutiés ‘on: cot- 
ton blankets and blanket cloth, not Jacuuard-fipured, were 49% in 1937, 34% in 
1938, 36% in 1939, and 30% in 1943. In the indivicusl years 1937, 1938, and 1939 
the ad valorem equivalent on imrorts from Jaren was, respectively, 78%, 45% and 
55% and on those from the United Kingdom, 30%, 32%, and 33%. 


Comment 


Cotton blankets and blanket cloth are similar in construction, woven of 
coarse or medium ware yarns and very coarse filling yarns. In some of these the 
yarn used is srun on the woolen system from harsh Ghina or India cotton in order 
te impart a fcel and arrearance resembling that of wool biankets. Blanket cloth 
is used chicfly for coat linings in heavy jackets or duck coats for outdoor use 
and in the manufacture of bath robes. Cotton blankets are made of plain, twill 
or dobby weaves, but there is also a substantial croduction in Jacquard- fires! 


D5 


COTTON BLANKETS AND BLANKET CLOTH--—Continued 


ai 


ae such as enimals, birds, or floral patterns for use as crib blankets. 
These fabrics are usually napred on: both ‘surfaces. Blankets weigh from about 
L=t0 2-3/4 rounds each for the "American" be anket and from 3 to 4 pounds for the 
"China" blanket: yi Om a 

‘Domestic froduction of cotton blankets and of blankcting in the riece is 
large, averaging. over 50 million pounds annually in the biennial census years 
1931-39. Cotton blankets are made by large €otton mills which make other cot- 
ton fabrics, by woolen mills, and by small ‘specialty weavers. .Between 15 and. 
‘18° comranies make cotton blankets , including those making also other fabrics. 


Imports of ‘cotton ignicees decreased from a ve value of GAT, 000 in 1925 to 
about $500 in 1935, increasing to about $13,000 in 1938. In the 1920's imrorts 
consisted chicfly of cotton blankets, not Jacquard-figured, of srecial tyres 
made in cart from reworked cotton waste. The principal sources were Germany 
and Belgium. The decrease in imports may be attributed chiefly to the lack of 
demand for the low-grade tyre; style changes were lergely responsible for the 
decline in the arene of high-quality Jacquard-figured bisanketings which: vere 
used for bath robes. 


United States exrorts of cotton blankets, generally much liurger than imports 
5] > 
have been princirfally to Cuba, and to Central and South American countries. 


Cotton blankets and blanket cloth: United Stetes imports for 
consumption, by kind, with rrincipal sources, 1939 





Kind Total value : Principal sources 
Jacquard-—figured -+-----—----—---------- WY . 6291 s Jacan, $261; UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, $10 | 
Not Jacquard-figured ~--~--~------~--~~-- : 758 : Italy, 83779 5 UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, $348 
Total ----~-~--——----—--------------: 1, 049 : 


Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


BG Par. No. 911(a) 
INDTA 
COTTON QUILTS OR HEDEPREADS, NOT JACQUARD-FIGURED 


Stat. import class (1939): 3085.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, sl i henge aaah tr 





: s for consumption, from—~ -: ;, 
Domestic Import = 


da 





All 
| countries 


Year |Production=| oxports 





] h 
2 sLgium ; 
mora 2/ | Italy | Belgium |oing 







1937 
1938 
1939 
1943 






Not 
avail- 


sey) 338 15 | 19 
able Be 








Value (1,000 dollars) 














1937 3,000 | 305 187 18 27 23 
1938 | nea. ae 237 3 | 9 Eiht a Sag 
1939 4,500 | ate 181 | ree i) 12 10 
1943 | Nei: eR ae 32 | L wegen _ - 
iy. Estimated. 2/ Includes Burma in 1937. 3/ Known to be smaller than imports 
Source: Official statistics of the J. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
aay negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
Par. 912(a) 1930 rate L/ 
Quilts or bedspreads, not Percent ad valorem 
Jacquard—figured, wholly or 
in chief value of cotton, 
whether in the piece or 
otherwise: 
Block-printed by hand ---~~— 25 2/ 124 ’ INDIA 
Other -~-—--—-~~---—-——-~--~_ an 25 do. 


as On December 7, 1940, articles with a self-fringe were held to be dutiable 
under paragraph 1529{a) at 90 percent ad valorem, A"D 50263(2) /. 

2/ Trade agreement with Tran, effective June 1944; in addition the rate on 
these articles in part of fringe /dutiable in paragraph 1529(a)/ was reduced from 
90 percent to 45 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Cotton bedspreads (quilts) are made in a variety of patterns and designs 
from double or single-cloth fabrics. Those that are not Jacguard-figured are 
chiefly dimity, crinkle-cloth, and prints. Of the total domestic output of 
cotton bedspreads (based on statistics of production of bedspread fabrics), from 
about one-fourth to one-third consist of bedspreads not Jacquard—figured. In- 
ports of non-Jacquard—figured bedspreads are principally prints of criental de- 
Signs from British India; the remeinder are mainly dimities, crinkle-cloth, and 
prints from the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, and Netherlands. 


Domestic production of bedspread fabrics, not Jacquard-figured, amounted to 
17.4 million square yards in 1937, and about 20 million square yards in 1939; 
about 13 million linear yards (approximately 25 million square yards) were reported 
in 1943. Imports increased from about 100,000 bedspreads valued at $76,000, in 
1932 to about 475,000, valued at $305,000, in 1937, and subsequently declined. 
Exports of non-Jacquard-figured bedspreads nre not recorded, but have been much 
less than imports. 


« 5T 


~ 


COTTON QUILTS OR BEDSPREADS, NOT JACQUARED-FI GURED—Con tinued 


Bedspreazds are sometimes sold with a self-—fringe or with an applied-—fringe. 
If imported with either typeof. fringe they-are dutiable in paragraph 1529(a) at 
- 90 percent ad valorem, but if fringed and block-printed by hand they are duti- 
able at 45.percent ad valorem under the trade agreement with Iran. 


The reduction in duty by the. trade agreement with Iran, effective 1944, 
affects only a small part of the imports under this eztegory. 
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Par. No. 911(a) 
COTTON TOWELS, JACQUARD-~FICURED, OTHER TEAN PILE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also digest on cotton terry—woven towels dutiable 
under paragraph 923) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3086.41 and: 3086.42. 
| United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumpticn from-- 









: Domestic s 
Year | Production Pat AY | | p CZECHO- 
exports a Pa ‘if I€ ‘i ITA 
ports | omtries| Japan | Italy | Belgium: | crovaxra 


Quantity (thousands) 

















1937, 2 | | 
1938 Vedi s 33 so 6 93 
1939 | 1/ 5,109 1,250 6 11 1 
1943 Nea. L aw. >spaiiibe fa 

{ t i 

Value’ (1,000 dollars) 
ee es, | 18 25 fy: 2 18 
1938 | ye Ae avail- ' 37 1.8 bk petnnaid inated bal iy 16 
2939 | eeeh800 CS a” & 45 42 2 s. 4/ 
1943 | al ali Wet en Mek Eo ie 

af 1,000: square yards. 2/ Known to be ginal. 3/ Bstimated 


4/ Less than 3500. 
sources Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 





T tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
r Act of 1945 country 
: worn tO og kate 
-Pareent ad valorem 


Pars. 911(a) aa Be 
‘Towels, other than pile’ fabrics, 
AL Jacquard—fipured, .wholiy or 
in chief value of cotton, whether 
in the piece or otherwise: | bd eaaee 
Valued at 10 cents or more each ~ 40 =/ 40 CZECHOSLOVAKTA 
Valued at less than 10 cents each 40 40 do. 
1/ Reduced to 30 percent 2d valorem under trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, 
effective April 1938 to April 1939. . 


re 
Comment 


Jacquard-figured cotton towels, nonpile, are most largely damask towels 
but include other types woven with elaborate patterns. Domestic production of 
such towels amounts to less than 19 percent of the total output of towels (other 
then terry-woven) and to less than 5 percent of all cotton towels (including 
terry-woven) produced in the United States. The output, however, is substantial, 
amcunting to over 10 million towels annually in recent years. These towels are 
used chiefly as "guest" towels. They are usually produced by mills which make 
other types of towels and fabrics. Imports of Jacquard-—figured towels in the 
1929's were small, averaging about 35,000 towels annually in that period. In the 
1922's imports began to supply a larger proportion of domestic consumption, 
averaging over 540,000 towels annually, of which Japan supplied about 90 percent 
of she total quantity. A peak of 1,325,000 towels, valued at 46,100, was attained 
in 1940, which was probably about one-fifth of the consumption in that year. Ex- 
ports, not reccrded separately, are small. 


Pe, 


COTTON TOWELS, JACQUARD-FIGURED, OTFER THAN PILE-Continued 


During the year in which the trade agreement with Czechoslovakia was in 
effect, all towels from that country were valued at 10 cents, 9r more each and the 
bulk. of those from Japan were valued at less than 10 cents. Czechoslovakia 
was the. chief. supplier of the higher valued towels and during the agreement 
period shipped to the United § States approximately 92,000 towels valued at 
S16, 090. as 


Cotton towels, Jacquard-figured, other than pile: United States 
wie imports, by kind, with principal sources, 1939 





Total 


4 * 4 
Kind value Principal sources 


Valued at 10 cents or. more each: | $3,206... I taly,.$1;500;... Japan $937; 
: Belgium, $5165 CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
See, | — 


ee ee 
e 


“Valued at less than 10 cents : 
each =2.—-—-—- ++ a 41,622 : Japan, $40,839; - Belgium, #754; 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — none 





eee ee 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


i/ The price of cotton was-low in 1939 (less than 10 cents a pound) and in the 


first half of 1946, it was much higher (over 25 cents a pound). In producing 
these towels, the cost of the raw material has in the vast run to 50 or 60 per-— 
sent of the cost of production, and cbvicusly the higher price of cotton and 

the probable increase in labor costs in the future might change the significance 
of using 10 cents as a dividing line in the value bracket. 








Par. No. 911(a) 
60 CHINA 


COTTON TOWELS, NOT JACQUARD-FICURED, NOT OF PILE FABRIC 


Stet. import class (1939): 3086.5 


United States production, exrorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






Imports for consumption from-- 


United - Czecho- 
Kingdom j; slovakia 


Domestic 
exports 









Year Production 





| All 
countries 





CHINA 





Japan 


Quantity (thousands) 





1937 | 2/ 58,314 


i j . | { F 
pene ae ge cia al 2 17 25 
1938 a ae 500 | 1,166 | 1,106 . 1 8 29 
1939 |2/ 77,707 | na. Pree) Pace Me | 9 3/ 
1943 Nee | NeAe Lf 7 | =r | bad a on 
Value (1,900 
1937 Not nea. | 203 186 
1938 a a 52 Lk 
1939 aveil- A 56 | 90 69 
1943 abies osu 1) Ah 2 _ 








1/ Classified as "cotton huck or crash towels." 

2/ 1,000 squere yards. 

‘Less then 500. 

Includes 5 thousand velued at 1 thousand dollars imported from Mexico. 
Classificd as "cotton huck, damask, and tlaintwoven*towels and toweling. 
6/ Includes exports valued at 159 thousand dollars exported under lend-lease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. . 


Stat 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Ach OF. 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 911(c) 
Towels, other than cile fabrics, 
not Jacquard-figured, wholly or 
in chief value of cotton, whether 
in the piece or otherwise --------- a 25 CHINA 


Comment, 


Cotton towels are made of coarse soft—spun yarns renging from about 10s to 
248 in the warp and from about 5s to 16s in the filling. The princiral tyres 
of towels, not Jacquard—figured nor terry-woven, are crash and glass towels, which 
are used chiefly as kitchen and roller towels, and huck and honeycomb towels used 
as hand and face towels. The crash towels are mostly r:lain-woven of coarse single 
yarns; some crash towels are twill-woven end some are woven with a momie weave 
that produces irregular filling floats. Crash towels range from about 11 to 19 
inches in width. So-called "glass" towels, used for drying and rfolishing glass- 
ware and china, are tlain-woven, of yarns ususily slightly finer than those used 
in ordinary dish towels, and are distinguished by their traditional woven line- 
check pattern in color. Huck towels are woven on dobby looms with a huckaback 
weave in which small filling floats form a rattern on the face of the cloth. 
Honeycomb towels are dobby-woven in cellulur ,atterns. 


61 


COTTON TON ELS, NOT JACQUARD-FIGURED, NOT OF PILE FABRIC--Continued 


Domestic outrut of huck and plain-woven towel fabric, not separately recorded 
as towels, is large, rrobably sufficient for 150 .to 200 eee renee annually. 
Production of huck ami plain-woven toweling amounted to over 23 liion pounds in 
1937 and about 30 million founds in 1939. Over 90 rercent of it froduction of 
“towels, other than terry-woven towels, consists of huck and plain towels. The 
Sgr e of thes so towels are made in mills which weave tne toweling. 


Tmpeeees were relatively small until ‘1937, fib they increased sharply to 
“over 4 million towels, rfrincipally low-criced towels from Jaran. Imrorts con- 
, tinued at a high level in 1949 and 1941, amounting, respectively, to 4.2 and 4.5 
‘ million ‘towels,’ which represented frobably 5 to 6 percent of the consumption. 

7 Exports of, Flain and huck towels are small in relation 1 al ig a SO 
“Stion. a _ 


- ” } 5 ; ne Cc i ra vr 


62 Per. No. 911(»d) 
| CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
COTTON’ TABLE’AND BUREAU’ COVERS,. ETC., OF PLAIN-VIOVEN CLOTH 


Stat. import class (1939): 3083.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943- 


hoiemseess Imports for. consumption from-- 

Year | Production All Nether : CZECHO- 
exports oe ran 

countries ||.* Pen lands _ a SLOVAKIA 


Value (1,000 dollars) 





2, Rstimated. 
/ Includes 26 thousand dollars from United Kingdom and 13 thousend dollars 
ao ee 3/ Less than $500. 
Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 


I tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of atte country 
1930 @ af 


Some ad eo, 











Par. 911{(b) 

Table and bureau covers, center- 
pieces, runners, scarfs, napkins, 
and doilies, made of plsin-—woven 
cotton cloth, and not specially 
provided for: . 

Block-printed by hand ---—-—-—-- 30. 2/15 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Other —~+~+-~---------~---------- 30 30 do. 
af Since December 1940, articles with a selif--fringe have been dutiable under 
paragraph 1529(a). 
2/ Trade agreement with Iran, effective June 1944; in addi ee the rate on 
these articles in part of frince /dutiable in par. 1529(2)/ wos reduced from 
90 percent to 45 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


The classification "table and bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, scarfs, 
napkins, and doilies made of plain-woven cotton cloth, n.s.p.f." was inserted in 
the Tariff Act of 1922 to secure separate enumeration of imported specialties 
made of coarse sheeting stencil-dyed in indigo snd known in the trade as "Japanese 
blue prints." Other plain-—woven article s printed in veri-colored oriental de- 
Signs and imported under the name of "India prints" are included, as well as 
staple and special plain-woven articles produced in Europe und elsewhere and sold 
unbieached, bleached, printed, dyed, or colored. 


Imports from Europe have been mainly high-grade machine or hand-printed 
articies in sets, including tablecloths and napkins. Imports from Japan, at 
first only "blue prints," expanded to include printed tablecloths, napkins, and 
Similar articles imported mainly because they were lower priced than most similar 
domestic products. The cessation cf imports from Japan has reduced supplies of 
these low-priced articles and has resulted in the substitution of higher priced 
domestic and imported textiles, or of napkins and doilies made of paper; the last 
named articles have been extensively used in recent years, particularly in 
restaurants, tea rooms, and taverns. 
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COTTON TABLE AND BUREAU COVERS, ETC., OF PLAINSVOVEIN CLOTH-Continued 


Domestic production of table and bureau covers, etc., made of plain-woven 
cotton cloth is not separately recorded, but the output of printed or yarn—dyed 
articles that are competitive with the imported specialties is known to be large 
and to supply the greater part of the domestic demand. | Productive canacity, 
ordinarily ample tc meet all domestic requirements for either the cloth or paper 
articles, was largely diverted during the war-to production of more essential 
items. .Exports of these articles are not separately reported, but are known to 
be small. 


The articles enumerated here are sometimes. made with 2. fringe, in which case 
they would be dutiable in paragraph 1529(2) at 90 percent ad valorem or if fringed 
and block-printed by hand at 45 percent ad valorem. 


| The concession made to Iran covers only a small fraction of the import trade 
in this category. , 


6A Par. No. 911(b) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
COTTON SHEETS AND PILLCGWCASES 


Stat. import class (1939): 3086.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Tae ae - ae 
7 Domestic or consumption from 




















Year Production= : exports EP is 3 Unit Nether CZECHO— 
| countries Ki lends | SLOVAKTA 








Quantity (thousands) » 






1937 110,425 248 |: 893 39 5 82 
1938 Nea. 354 384 353 m2 2 15 
1939 191, 380 452 230 187 | 25 11 2/ 
1943 nea. 3/ 1,503 1 we ] gh Jo - 
RSE iy Sea at Re eet NM cee Renee es OT ees See Te eee ere Ween 






] 
1937 43,100 123 | 7 | 22 
1938 Nea. 147 53 43 | ae 2/ 8 
1939 ives 75) | 24, 1G} ys | i 2/ 
1943 mea, | Die} ae = ea - | 2/ - 


1/ Estimated in part. 2/ Less than 500. 
3/ Includes 516 thousand pieces, valued at 598 thousand dollars, exported under 
lend-lease. 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
nego vioting 
Act of 1945 Country 4 
1930 rate 
Par. 911(b) Percent ad valorem 
Sheets and pillowcases, wholly or 
th Ger value of cotton so — 25 Zz CZECHOSLOVAKTA 


Comment 


Cotton bed sheets are made from wide sheeting woven in various widths from 
54. to 90 inches. Bed sheeting made in the United States is ordinarily plain- 
woven cotton cloth mace of yarns from 14s to 2$s, averaging aroimd 222. Seme 
sheets are mace *frem erante.oth-yarn Latrics (average yarn number about 34¢) and 


ae ee de 


YF wy 
oN 8 Set 


3 rs ee roe ” ; 
ot - 7qQIS Vr re aan wee “<4 " j 3° ard 
$664 GUAISGL SY Lv rine conpe) Vanes 


construction from 


ne 
© eo RA . ee eee c oes Ve rt la’ 
musl un Gyo = ea ea LRx- 4 zz CL © es 


Ry Pie he yates Weary cae Aare Saris eel iT er. OA ee 
‘ ane sheeting ordinar iy ranzes in 


; ay 

a a ea wee ao rie ee Sina od a te ee e ed 5158 

1d picxsS per square inch for the carded 
| 
1S 


6x56 to COr7 ends an 
a 


rh O 


ends and picks fur exura qual 


Sheets cid vi llowcases ere now generally designated according ts wes Iniicated 
by the construction, in total threads per square inch, as *tyves 112, 129, 12), 
er £50 Pillowcases are made from plain sheeting or from tubular--woven cc son 


wide ee 2k 


is tein or cut into lengths desired, usually 90, 99, or 108 inches, and the hens 
turned in at the ends of each length. The more common sizes of pillowcases are 
21 or 22% inches in width, double fold, and 36 inches in length. 


fabric similar in construction to sheeting. In making sheets the bleached sloth 


United States production of wide Sheeting for household and institutional 
use amounted to 558 and 580 million Square yards, respectively, in 1937 and 1939, 
and production of pillow tubing to 17 and 21 million Square yards in these years. 
The total output of finished sheets and pillowcases is not separately recorded. 
They are made in cotton mills which weave the fabric (probably about 90 percent 
of the total) and also by firms which purchase the fabric. 
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COTTON SHEETS AND PILLOWCASE Saon ered 


Imports of cotton sheets and pillowcases prior to 1936 were mainly fine- 
quality articles from the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia. . Beginning in 
1936, imports from Japan of low-priced sheets and pillowcases increased sub- 
stantially, aces total imports represented only’a small‘ part of domestic” 
consumption. rypree averne eds about 180,000. pieces in the 1920's and 270, 000 
pieces in the 1930's; : a peak oe about 890,000 was attained An: 1937. 

Bacio recorded as bikopesns bed sheets, pillow; ‘bolster; ‘and mattress- 

ases" averaged about 276,000 pieces, valued at 9193, 000, in. the 1920's and about 
D6. Q00 pieces, valued at $113, 000, in the 1930's. ‘They increased sharply there- 
after from 648,000 pieces, alive at 258,000, in 1940 to nearly 3,888,000 pieces, 
valued at $3,400, 000,in 1944. 


Par. No. 911 (b) 
66 BELGIUM 


COTTON POLISHING, DUST, AND MOP CLOTHS, NOT PILE FABRICS 


Stat. import class (1939): 3086.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 

















Imports for consumption from—— 


United 
Kingdom 


Domestic 
exports 
| | countries 







Czecho- 
slovakia 


Year | Production 








BELGIUM Germany + 





Value (1,000 dollars) 







1007 am 2/32 WA 3 2 6 
ai ‘ } 

1938 - nea. ee 19 in | 3 1 1 

Lad = es Se wets 10 3 i 1 


1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes imports valued at 7 thousand dollars from Japan. 
3/ Chiefly from Canada and principally imported free as an act of international 
courtesy. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Par. 911(b) a 
Polishing cloths, dust cloths, and 
mop cloths, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, not made of pile 
PaGrids =25——= -———-—-——~+-—— aman 25 25 BELGIUM 








Comment 


Polishing cloths and dust cloths, made from nonpile fabrics, consis ‘ 
squares (usunlly with bound edges) of nipped cetton cloth. lop chLotr a, ususlly ! 
either tlain or leno woven, are used for scrubbing floors. Pash cloths) \re;si aie 
to mop cloths, but of smaller sizes :nd of lighicr weight. 


aiet of ami. 
e 


The United States output of dish, scrub, and wiping cloths, reported by the 
cotton broad woven goods industry, amounted to 3,086,800 powmds (7,318,900 square 
yards), volued at $1,084,000 in 1937, and to 3,751,000 pounds (9,830,000 squnre 
yards , no value reported) in 1939. The mmufacture of these cloths is carried 
on throughout the cotton textile areas generally, by 2 number of firms, including 
some large cotton mills. These cloths sre mostly sold in "5—and-10-cent" stores, 
department stores, and hardware stores. 


Imports of polishing, dust, and mop cloths include a variety of articles of 
different sizes, weights, and weaves. They consist largely of cotton-and-jute 
mixtures, novelty weaves, and fine quality chamois-type cloths made from Egyptian 
cotton. Imports have been chiefly from Belgiun, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and the 
United Kingdom. Exports of polishing, dust, and mop cloths, not separately re— 
corded, are probably included in shipments made up of cther commodities. 
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67 Par. No. 912 
UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON | SMALL" ARES (SUMMARY DIGEST) FRANCE, NETHFRLANDS 
(See serurate digests which ollow on the principul items in this classification) 
STAT RL ITOr. ClLOGG Orel ose fakes a oe 1 Oo eb Je eke, SO Sens, Je dehns 
ss ll Ra PP A 323.40 a . 


United States rroduction, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 

















Production 





All r inl 


H 
| 
Bouse he | 
exports 

| countries| Germany 


armen | e | UNITED 
LANDS FRANCE | KINGDOM 















| | Value (doll: vase os 
1937 | Not Not | 422,164 276,793 | 335084 7430 
1938 | rAd: neat | eee | 85,744 Al, 353 5,630 
1939 sth 9 1 $,279 1 83,925 48,666 29,210 
1943 | bie 2/ able 2/- “am 14,893. | - | 1,023 





T/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Known to be many times lirger than imrorts. 


3/ Believed to be lirger than imports. ese ees : | 
4/ Includes smallwetes. valued at $2,754 imported free ss an act of pS AR 


courtesy from Cenedas also includes dutiable imports valued at 678 from Canada 


Source: Officisl statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 











Tten - United States teriff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 | country 
1930 rete 





Pars. 912 
Articles wholly or in chief value of | |! 
cotton or of cotton and initia rub- 
se not specielly provided for: 
Fabrics with fast edges, not ex- 
ceeding tvelve inches in width, 


and articlos made therefrom ---- 35% 35% FRANCE 

Tubings —---—-------------- 35% 35% UNITED KINGDOM 
Garters, sucrenders, and braces - 35% 35% FRANCE 

Cords, tassels, end cords and 

tassels ~—-—--~----~-~-~------—---- 35% fc UNITED KINGDOM: 


Articles wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber: 


Spindle banding, and lamp and fi A gona! | ARES OSHA. 0628-0) 
Se nie eh anes eee 306 2/202 UNITED KINGDOM 
Candle wicking -----~-~-------~---- Lo¢ lo¢ 
rer lb. rem Jb. 
end and 
1244 128% UNITED KINGDOM 
Boot, shoe, or corset lacings --- 30% 30% UNITED KINGDOM 
Loom harness, healds, and col- 
lets ---—--~--~------~---+-+~+--------- 35% 35% FRANCE 
Lebels for garments or other : 
Tet tat Rice OAS eee 50% 2/254 NETHERLANDS 


Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January hates 
Trade agrocmont with the Netherlands, effective February 1936. 


le 


Lom 

=] @ | 
or naar t3 Reese A eae rats er am) Cant eee 
SIL LU. Sebtegtaiee tas A eo ae 5 eC ch OER {NucGa 


Comment 


Paragrach 912 includes narrow woven fast-cdge fabrics which have not been 
ornamented after leaving the loom, manufactures of such narrow woven fabrics, and 
certain other smallwares made by twisting or cabling yarns. Braided smallwares, 
narrow wares ornamented with embroidery, and woven elastic webbing are dutiable 
under caragraph 1529. . a 

Domestic production statistics, where avnilable, arc shown in the digests 
covering the specific classifications under consideration. The articles included 
in the Census of Manufactures under the classificction. "narrow cotton fabrics" do 
not coincide with the articles listed in paragrarh 912. The total production of 
articles comparable with the tariff classification is knovm, however, to be many 
times larger than the imrorts. | 


The smallwores industry of the United States oonsists of many rlents (between 
150.and.200), mostly small, which ure generally separately owned =nd manzged. 
These plants manufacture an extensive line of products, some making cotton small- 
wares exclusively, and others making smallwares from a2 variety of textile fibers. 
The yarns are usually rurchased, inasmuch as the range of yern numbers used is too 
greet to allow economical rroduction by the consuming plant. % is not’ fossibie 
to segregate that part of the industry producing the smallweres covered by para- 
graph 912; however, most of these articles are mede on narrow ware looms. Ac- 
cording to census statistics 9,079 of these looms were in place in the cotton 
goods industry in 1939. The manufacture of cotton smallwares is confined mainly 
to the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 


The average annual value of imports of cotton smaliveres in the five years 
1936-40 amounted to ¢242,000 and the principal items of import were: Tubings, 
(47 cercent of tne totcl in value); febrics with fast edges, not over 12 inches 
in width, and articles made therefrom (30 percent); labels for garments or other 
articles (15 percent); and gerters, suspenders, and braces (6 percent). The 
remaining classifications were small, accounting for arrroximately < vercent. For 
the same period, on a velue basis, Germany suprlic’ 51 cercent of the imports, the 
Netherlands sueclicd 14 percent, Frunce 10 percent, and the United Kingdom 8 per- 
cent. ‘Imports were mainly specialty and high-ouclity goods. 


Exrorts of cotton smallwares, although not sererately recorded, ere believed 
to exceed imports. 


It will be seen that nearly three-fourths of the imcorts in 1939 consisted 
of articles duticzole at 35 -ercent ad valorem. Fxamination of the scparete 
digests concerning these articles shows that the imports in the prewar reriod were 
a very smell fraction of the total consumrtion. 
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COTTON SMALLWARES (SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


Cotton smallwares: ONLtEG HtAtes imrorts for consumy tion, by kinds, 
with c¢rincipal sources, 1939 








Kind P Total value : Principal sources 
Fabrics, with fast cdges, not vx- ¢ : 
ceeding 12 inches in width, and: $ 
articles made therefrom ---------—- ¢ E60, 204 2 one Gemisny , A $79 36293 FRANCE, 
: : e559 
Tohings —-—— Packet Sens Sesh SOI Meee ae : 81,014: Mein eaud oe 189; UNITED 
: ; KINGDOM, %24,862 
Garters, susrenders, and braces --~: 6,342 ; FRANCE, is, 659 
Cords, tassels, and cords and : : £15, 
tessels -----~--~---—-~-~~~----~- —~~3 Lose : Japen, $647; Germany ,</ “107; 
: : UNITED KINGDOM, $91 
Spindle banding, anc lame und $ : 
stove wieking -~---~----—~----~-~--~---- : 1,289 : UNITED KINGDOM, 91,210 
Cencle wicking -~-~-—~~--~--~----~--—- $ oe : 
Boot, shoe, or corset lacings ---~-- : _ : 


Cy 
Co 
ce 


FRANCE, $68 


Loom harness, healds, and collets 


Labels, for garments or other : : 
articles ---------—----~--~----~-~--~ : 58,4 : NETHTRLANDS, €48,596; 
: : Stet hen arid £9 407 





l/ Includes Austri«- 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartwent of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 912 
70 FRANCE 
COTTON FABRICS, WITH FAST EDGES, NOT CVER 12 INCHES 
WIDE, AND ARTICLES WADE THEREFROM, N.S.P. , 


_ 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.22 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


rete to eee ee ee et Feet hee oe eee ee 

| Piper ei | Imports for consumption from-- 
foar a4 38 it yeti 
Year Product On| exports ee ALL 
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7 { 
aestn i/ FRANCE Belgium Japan 
countries| Wy é | Pp 


| | 
| ! | i i 


Value (dollars) 













avail— avail-_, 
able 2/ able 2/ | 
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if Includes Austria Sotinhine 1938. 
2/ Known to be many times larger than imports. 

3/ Believed to be larger then imports. 

4/ Includes $631 from Canada and $401 from Guatemela. 

Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Depar tment of Commerce. 











Item Unitec States tariff Proposed 
| negotiating 
Act _ of 1965 country 
19230 rate 





Par. 912 
Fabrics, with fast edges, not 
exceeding 12 inches in width, 
and articles made therefrom, 
wholly or in chief value of 


cotton or of cotton and india 
rubber, n.s.p.f. --------- meee 85 3% FRANCE 
Comment 
"Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in width" is the term 
used in parderanh 912 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to describe narrow-woven fabrics 


cai f 
as distinguished from cloth, which, in turn, mey be defined as woven fabrics over 
12 inches in width. 


Narrow wares, not specially provided for, include tapes, typewriter ribbons 
woven with fast edges, bandcings, bindings, Sob binbs: strappings, surgical webbings, 
automobile brake linings, etc. Articles made from narrow wares include hat 
bands, belts, girdles for women, boct and shoe straps, saddle girths, reins, gun 
slings, cartridge belts, etc. 


Production data are not available for comparison with imports as classified 
under paregraph 91z. It is known, however, that United States production was 
increasing in the decede preceding the war, anc it is probable that as a result 
of heavy military demands an all-time peak output wes attained during the war 
years. 


Imports of cotton nsrrow wares have constituted only a fraction of one per+ 
cent of production for many yeers. The general trend in imports has been 
sharply downward since 1923 (the duties were increased by the act of 1922). In 
the period 1931-39, Germany ranked first as a source of imports and France was 
second. In 1940 imports from Germeny ceased, and imports from other countries 
were sharply curtailed. 


Although the United States does not maintain e sizeable export trade in cot- 
ton narrow wares, it is believed that exports of these articles are larger than 
“imports, 
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ua Par. No. 912 
far UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON CORDS, TASSELS, AND CORDS AND TASSELS 


"ye 


2 
U 
Me 


v 
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Stat. imrort class (1939): 32: 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imrorts for consumrtion from-- 











.«.. | Domestic Seber 
Year |Production | Stee 
yey exrorts | All | tes uf Ue yo? ied 
| countries Japan  Gerneny KING DOM oe 





























. 
ega7 2 Not Not 2,897 1,595 | : 526 288 
1938 -| avail- avail- Ay ae3 1,489 | 95 193 24,6 
1939 - 2/ 37 1,,03¢2 647 107 91 85 
able able =z ce ' 2 
1943 - ! ica athe aa mee athe a ae : 
V/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Known to be much larger than imports. 
3/ Believed to be negligible. 
4/ All from Canada. 
Source: Official: statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 9le Vide id ed el 
Cords, tassels, and cords and ee 
wholly or in chief value of cotton o 
of cotton and india rubber, not sre- 


4 


cially provided for ---~----—-----—--—--~— 35 25 UNITED KINGDOM 


ra) See 
LOMNEN Tt 
pov antralet tench eerie! 


5 


Cords may be formed by twisting, cabling, or braiding together three or more 
yarns or Eneadise They ore used in urholstery in connection with araperies, cur- 
tains, and window shades; in the clothing anc garment trade on uniforms, hats, 
caps, regalia, bhth robes, et¢c.; and in the millinery trade. Tassels mre pendant 
ornaments terminating in tufts of loose Sechaba or strands, usually of uniform 
length, gathered et the upper end or in the micdle, anc made fast by the use of a 
button or mold. "Cords and tassels" are onic by securing tassels to cords; 
the inclusion of this wording in the tariff raragrarh was due i a judicial deci- 
sion that such combinutions wer. neither “coris" nor "tassels Cotton cords are 
produced by cordage plants, by cotton milis, and, togethcr ae cords and tassels, 
by specialty ma wnufactureré who ca ee to the urholstery, gurment manufacturing, and 
dress goods trades. srsided cords of any material ere cutinble under paragre rth 
1529(a). 


Domestic croduction of cotton cords and tessels is new) recorded separately, 
but it is known that, although it cons goad only 2 small croportion of total cot- 


ton smallware procuction, it grently exceeds imports. 


Imports of cotton cords and tassels declined consicterably after 1925. The 
value of imports in that Seas ($27,218) was greater than the totel value for the 
decade 1931-40, exclusive of 1933. In 1933, large imports of tire coras, valued 


A fro 


at about $187,000, were imported from Canada under psrngraph 91e. Imports from 


ID 
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COTTON CORDS, TAS OBELS AND CORDS AND TASSELE-—Continued 


Canada under this classification are usually negligible. Japan, the United Kingdom, 
and France were the chief surcpliers of cotton cords and tessels during the reriod 


L925 3-4,0 


There is onpnetd telly no Gomretition from abroad in cords a tassels ¢ of the 


UGH) 


ordinary tyres madé of cotton yerns of coarse and mediur’ count ' The small amount 
of imrorts includec arti¢les made of fine yarns or metal dome threads: mainly 


epecLlealiies.in-wiieoh labor constituted x relatively large rrorortion of the total 
cost. ; = ; a 


Par. No. 93912 
ie UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON TUBINGS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.24 


United Stetes production, experts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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. Importe for consumption from-- 
Yea Domestic 
oh no a 1 N < ne oa f 
exports ALL ees tf UNITED Belgium 
ae countries | KINGDOM 


Quantity 
Not =| 157,880 


able ap me we 








£957 
1938 
1939 
1943 





821 | Dina 2,863 
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2,284, pe 
643 | 19,880 1,245 


ees eee emenen: 








Value (dollars) 








avedi— 52 5604, AD, 362 ayU5" oe 
ae of 54,189 | 24,862 1,878 


/ 3 


Not | Not | 241,475 234,404 = D194 





—<_ 








i/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 2/ Know to be mch larger ean imports. 
3/ Believed to be negligible, Af AL from hie aabith 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 912 
Tubings, a mpg or in chief value of 
cotton or of cotton and indie rubber, 
not specially rrovided for ---------~-- 35 vee UNTTFD KINGDOM 





Cotton tubings, as covereca by paragraph 912, consist of smallwares in 
tubular form procuced on narrow-ware looms in plants inich also manufacture other 
2 


tyres of narrow wares. (RSE ere woven with two itistinct warcs, upper and lover, 
the weave being complete on 2 minimum of four picks, and rprocucing a double fsebric 
connected at the edges. Such tubings are genermily small in Beet wer end serve 
4s insulation for clectrical Mendig as cusings for the stems of artificial flovers, 


and for similar furroses. A larger tubing, several inches in diameter, made 
narred fabric, 3 is sometimes used as Py in frinting fresses. Unite 
eroduction of cottcn tubings is not seperately recorded in census statistics. 
Prewar imports of cotton tubings fluctucted consiccrably from year to year. 
They reached a reak of 157,380 rounds valued at $2 sat eal in 1937, but subsequently 
declined sneha ay Germany was the principal source of imports up to 1940, 


supplying betieen 87 and 99 rercent of the total in exch year from 1929 through 
1938, and 64 rerccnt in 1939. These ime rts were chicfly varnished tubings used 


> 


for insulation rfurroses in connection with radio and othcr electrical work. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, negligible in rrior years, amounted to 34 percent 
of: the total in 1939 and 17 rercent in 1940, 

Exports of cotten tubings.are not separately recorded 
be small. _ 


but sre believed to 
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Pax. No. 912 


Th FRANCE 


COTTON GARTERS, SUSPENDERS, AND BRACES 


Stet. import class (1939): 323.25 


United States production, exports, and 









1/ Domestic 







| 
Year Production fe pl | = rot 
exports yy Vico FRANCE ere | Ttaly 
‘+ countries | Kingdom | 



















imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


for consumption from— 


Imports f 












Value (dollars) 








1937 ---4 11,690,279! 183,426| 26,427 |} 2,796 | 17,915 
19BH eos. een ee Core camer py; 5,522 | 513 1, 766 
(1939 —--“6/ Le, 323,000 191,832 6,342 Poy ae 453 80 
Rishi cies Neade Lan ose 3/ 3,592 | 829 me 








1/ Not strictly comparable with imports (see text). 


2/ Partially estimated, 
3/ Includes imports from Canada, 
of international courtesy. 


valued et 42,752, 


7 


entered 


duty-free as an act 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of C Commerce , except as 
noted. 
Ttcn United States terif Proposed 
negotiating 
ROG OU 1945 country 
1930 rate 
“Percent ad valorem 
Par, 912 
Garters, suspencers, anc braces, wholly 
or :in chief value of cotton or of cot 
ton and india rubber ~-------~----~--- es 25 FRANCE 
Comment 
Production and exrort statistics for garters, susrenders, end braces include 
articles made from all types of textile fibers, whercas imports under raragrarh 
912 are confined tu these he ee in chief value of cctton. It is believed, 
however, that the greater part of both production end exports arc in chicf value 
of cotton. The froductisn figures as showm arc someri.it Lover than actual pfro- 
Juction since the census classificetion includes cnly npn add Seve ener} from 
purchased webbing and does not take ints consideration the out of those clants 


which produce their own fabrics, 
Imports of 
fracticn of one percent of domestic 
as been ‘lownward since 1925. For 
but in the poriod 1933-37 Italy was 
leading position in 1938. 


United States exports of garters, 
crease since drorring to a record low 


at the present time is s 
cipal market in 1939 was the Union of 
Venezuela, and the Netherlan 


ds. 


garters, suspenders, an 
consumer tion 
many years France was 
the principal 


till far below that of years pricr to 
South Africa, followed by Cubu, Canada, 


account for only a 

The generat trend of ears 
the largest surplis 

France reguinec ite 


nd braces are smali, and 


SOUrCE. 


susrenders, anc braces have tended to in- 
of $65,220 in 19323, but the annual volume 
took The prin- 
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fey Par. No. 912 
15 NETHERLANDS 


COTTON LAGELS POR GARMENTS OR OTHER ARTICLES 


es eroduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39. end.1943 


1 
| | imtorts for’ consu vion fror 
| Domestic SEO or 
exr POAUC ELS | a 1 ; 
si P >tion | | 
i 


os i eae © . \ 
experts Switzer 
' 

' 





1937 -—~ ae 


| 

‘ 

ee as oe | aveil- 5G 13%: 2,081 
1 _-_———" 3 i or +e wd. EC) 
ie” able | able 4/ 20,461 “ig babes 591 


Not + 11,749 
4943 ~-- | 


| 
| 
17 4532 | 
| 
} 






i l 
sry 7 ei - . { Nar ‘i ra ' e ig 
193 mina hie ia ee j No i ae 3 TaD H 32,636 | Sad 7 Se be 
1939 -~- |2/ 1,571,845 | Say) 38430 | 48,596 | 9,407, I 
1943 --—- Netie | able =/ ai, | - | ~_ 


af, Believed to ove smaller than imports. 
2/ Does not include 5 Se gl of woven labels of vezctable fibers other than 


mE 
cotton, which is known to be small. 
Sources Official pile Nir Geet oe the U. S. Department of Commerc 


Item United Stetes teriff Prorosed 


negotiating 











AGE of 194.5 country 
1930 rate 
(Cee E Sa 
Pereent ed vaicrem 


Par, Ole 
Labels, for garments or other articles, 
€ { 


wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber -------------~- eg 2 Bf ios NETHERLANDS 


/ Trade agreement with the Nethcrlands, effective Februcry 1936. 


Comment 


The lebeis provided for in raragrach 912 are woven as figured tares on ribbon 
looms which froctuce a number of such t2res simultaneously; thc lettering or other 
figuring is procuced with the assistance of a Jacguard atta eh mnt. These tares 
are usually thrcc-cighths to two and. oneehaif inches in wid and the individual 
labels range up to four inches in length. The labels are es shipped to the 
ustomer in rolls, to be cut apart es needed. Woven cotton labels are made with 
& cotton grounc, but the lettering or figuring may be of cotton, rayon, or silk. 
Such labels arc used most large on garments or other articles that are to be 
washed, laundered, or dry—-clean d serve to identify and edvertise the garment 


makers. 
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The yarns used in high-grade labels range from 70s ur in the ground and 120s 
up in the warp, with fast-color lettering made of 50s to 80s; these yarns are 
usually two-ply end "prerared" (Pimktensd betyreen heavy rollers) like the brass- 


bobbin yarns used in lace machines. The finer counts of these prerared yarns 
have usually been imrorted from fFngland. 
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COTTON LABELS FOR GARMENTS OR OTHEA ARTICLSS—Continued 


Production of cotton woven labels was first recorved separately in 1929, and 
iaue value of outcut in that year was higher thon.in uny succeeding year. In 1939, 
the~latest yeer-for which- figuves are-available,. the value of production.was 23 
ene less than in 1929. Protuction stubtistics for woven labels of vegetable 
fibers other then cotton are not available, but the outrut of such labels is known 
to be small. Cotton woven.icbeis received inercasing competition from rayon and 
-“~ravyore-and<cotton lebsls in the 1930's. .-In-1933, Labels of.rayon and rayon mix- 
tures accounted for only 9 Disab of the totel output of woven pone els, but in 
"1939, rayon labtls emounted” to 43 rercent of the total. 


Imports of weven labels were first recorded by countries in 1929. ° For the 
period 1929-40, oxcluding 19320, a total of 73,126 souniis wore imported into the 
United States Of this total the Netherla nis supplied 87 percent, Switzerlond, 


““—S~rercent; he United Kingdon, -<:- percent, Germany, é vercent, and all other coun- 
tries 1 percent. Following the reduction in ivty in 1936 in the trate agreement 
with the Netherlends, imrorts from that. ceuntry increased considerably through 
1939, though remaining smsll reletive to domestic production. 


a Par. No. 912 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON BOCT, SHOE, sND CORSET LACINGS 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.42 


United States production, export imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


igs) 
so 
OP) 











: mporis for consumption from—— 
Parents Domestic PITS cea To sa ena eae 
ee exports | All | UNITED | 


! 
‘ 
} 
countries {| KINGDOM | 
















. wr ee eran ee tn 
sion oe Not | Not | y Pa | 

eS aa avail- eveil- ' 
“ee al kyeeae iata butane 28, N N | 

able | sble = 
1943 Beicind : acLe | = 7 | | 
Value (dollars) 

l : l 
act — Not | = Not Ne N 
a: Lee Shee | re st e | 
= a able me | able + iN {\ 
1943 --—- - | 7 | . | 


‘ 





if Believed to be negligible, if any. 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Aot oF 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad vaicrem 


Boot, shoe, or corset lacings, 
wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetabie 


a a: ey UNITED KINGDOM 


O 


Comment 


Boot, shoe, and corset lecings may be either round, flat, or tubular. The 
round laces consist of yarns or threads twisted or cabled Uogether; the flat or 
tubular laces consist of fabrics woven with fest edges on narrow ware looms, or 
braided on braiding machines. The bulk of such items, inclucing practically all 
shoe laces, are braided and therefore, dutiable under paraegreph 1529 (a). 


United States preduction of woven or twisted lacings is not recorded sepa- 
rately in census statistics, but very few, if any, have been manufactured in this 
country in recent years. 


Imports of lacings under paragraph 912 were never large; they ceased after 
1936. The United Kingdom and Japan were the principal suppliers in prior years. 
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rah ar. No. 9l2 
me .T wT Tit 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON CANDLE WICKING 


Stat. import class (1939) 
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Unitea States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





—— ee 
‘ 


' 
5 


| Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 
| xports 
' 


, | UNITE 
ALL | Germany 2/ | HITED | 


Year Production 














countries | KINGDOM | 
Quantity (pounds) 
lea | | F | () | N 
| ae a 120 | HO; s | 
A i vail- | avail— | : 
cane able 2/ able 2 ie % N | 
1943 ---| | aa -| - | ee 





Value (dollars) 





; ee Mie MT Le ee re air et ee 
3 sc sisiadliet on ery : | 

1935 --- avail-, | avail- | £07 207 QO | 

LN Dee |e able | able 3/ | at oy N | 

1943 —-| | ) - | - | i | 








- lf Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Known to be mich larger than imports. 
3/ Believed to be negligible. 
Source: Official statistics of the JU. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tarirf Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of: 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Par. 9l2 
Candle wicking, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or 


other vegetable fiber --~---- Ie Dek: 0" Oe «at UNITED KINGDOM 
i2s@ ad val. 128% ad val. 
Note.-— The compound duty on total imports was equivalent to 16 percent ed 


valorem in 1937 and 1938. 
Comment 


The candle wicking dutiable under paragraph 912 is composed of yarns twisted 
or cabled to form a round strand to be used as a core for candles. United 
States production of candle wicking is not recorded separately, but it is known 
that, although it constitutes a very small eer of the total output of the 
Bomsatia smaliwares industry, it is many times the insignificant imports. 


Only 15,516 pounds of candle wicking were imported into the United States 
during the decade 1931-40, and of this total the United Kingdom supplied about 
75 percent. Practically all of the imports from the United Kingdom were 
received in the years 1932 through 1935. Impcrts consisted mainly of specialty 


‘wicking for use in the menutacture of cancles for ritualistic purposes. 
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79 Par ° No e G12 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON SPINDLE BANDING, AND LAMP AND STOVE WICKING 


we 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.44 


United States production; exports, arid imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






e Imports for consumption from-— 





















‘| pomestie) |= 
Year Production pertitere Ail UNITED | Switzerland 
os | countries | KINGDOM 





Quantity ee 










Not Not 35 303 

avail- avail- 1,038 943 ie 

4 es ik sai v4 3,324 3,144 180 
1943 able =/ | able = | 7 


| | 
Value (dollars) 


ee ee : ee ae Grey: | 83 | 
Say a Not : Not | | 








400 





a 
avail- avail. 403 
1939 —- 1/ ek Ae ao | 29 19 
1943 able a le of | 3 | i | 
1/ Knewn to be much larger than imports. ie; Believed to be negligible. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
~ 1930 rate 





~ Percent ad valorem 
Par. 912 


Spindle banding, and lamp and 

stove wicking, wholly or in 

chief value of cotton or 

other vegetable fiber --------—- 30 LS aes 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, ef 


tc 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ffective January 1959. 


Comment 


Spindle banding is used on spinning, twisting, spooling, end quilling 
machines for transmitting power to spindles. One type is made by twisting 
together strands of yarn or roving into a round cord; another type is made of 
narrow woven tape. The round type of band was used almost exclusively prior to 
1920, but is being supplanted in use by the tape band, a more recent development, 
which has proven more satisfactory and economical. At present over 50 percent 
of the cotton spindles in operation are driven by woven tape bands, and practically 
all of the new machinery installed is squipped with this type of band. Lamp and 
stove wicking include flat end tubular types woven on narrow-ware looms. The 
demand for wicking has been curtailed with the increased use of electricity and 
gas for lighting and heating purposes. 


Production statistics for spindle banding, and for lamp and stove wicking, 
are not separately recorded, but it is known that United States consumption of 
these articles is supplied almost exclusively by domestic production. 


_ Imports are small and have been less in recent years than curing the twenties 
The United Kingdom renks first as a source of imports, supplying between 63 and 
100 percent of the total in the years 1929 through 1940. The chief item imported 


80 


COTTON SPINDLE BANDING, AND LAMP aND STOVE wICKING—Continued 


under this clessification was @ special round spindle banding of high quality used 
on mule-spinning frames and on special English worsted-spinning machinery installed 
in domestic textile plants. sae ii 


In 1939, after the reduction of onesthird in the duty by the trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of that year, the imports were much 


greater, in percentage terms, than in 1938; although substantially the same as in 
19374 


33 
yh Par. No. 912 


FRANCE 
COTTON LOOM HARNESS, HERALDS, AND COLLETS 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.46 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Domestic Imports for consumption from-- 
! w UL 


exports ALL FRANCE | Germany V/ 
; countries | 


i 
‘ 


Year Production 








Quantity (pounds) 
| | | | 











1,072 3 899 | 
ne) - 12 | 
2 30 | - | 
F. oe i 

Value (dollars) 

1937 | Not aera eee | Bi, | 874, 

1938 ten avail- avail- | 29 | ial | 25 

1939 —-i able 2/ able 2/ | 68 | 68 | " 

1912 a4 | - | — z 





u 
1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Known to be many times larger than imports. 
3/ Believed to be considerably larger than imports. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 912 


Loom harness, healds, and 
collets, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber -----—-------——- a5 aD FRANCE 


Commen% 


A heaid or heddle is an individual harness unit consisting of a cord of 
plied or cabled cotton yarn, with a loop at each end for use in sliding on the 
loom harness framework, and with an eye in the middle of the cord through which 
& warp end is draw preparctory to weaving. A loom harness consists of a series 
of parallel twine healds the ends of which are fastened to two slats or staves. 
The chief function of the loom harnesses with their constituent healds is to 
govern the order in which the warp threads are raised and lowered to interweave 
with the filling in forming the fabric. "Collets" is an archaic term in the 
United States, and apparently refers to cords used in the harness "hang-up" of 
the loom. These items are produced by plants specializing in textile-mill sup- 
plies. 


The demand for loom harness, healds, and collets is supplied almost wholly 
by the domestic industry. Imports, principally from France, have consisted 
mainly of cabled healds made of special-quality yarns for use on silk-ribbon loons 
and in the weaving of skein-dyed broad silks. Imports virtually ceased after 
1937. 
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32 Par. No. 913(a) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
BELTS AND BELTING, FOR MACHINERY, OF VEGETABLE FIBER AND INDIA RUBBER 


(See separate digest for textile belts and belting not containing rubber) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 2067.6 and 2067.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 

















_ Domestic 
exports 1/ 






Year Production 


All 
countries 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


ee 










1937 3,989 960 ” 
1938 Ee. 3,360 272 29 242 1 
1939 <8 3,937 237 63 173 1 
19,3042! 2/ 15,401 l aya bs 3 





: ~ dq . jar i. 
ste ated elt 3 nin bine’ 73 | 157 | 


1937: ——- : 
1938 ---~| Tels: 1,769 59 to Ad 2 
ia 28,459 2,150 66 38 | 28 | 1 
1943 ——| . na. 2S ie = ang agi ie adh bode 





1/ Classified as THAW eCE belts and belting, " although bsaiieved to consist mostly 
of articles in chief value of cotton. 

2/ Includes 12,628 thousand pounds, valued at 
under lend-lease. 

3/ Less than 500. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


5,323 thousand dollars exported 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 1945 countr 
1930 ate 





A. 


Percent ad valorem 
-ar. 913(a) 
Belts and belting, for machinery, 
wholly or in ries value of 
cotton or other vegetable 
fiber and india rubber: 
Valued at less than 40 cents 





per pound ~-~--~--- wena 80. 30 UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at 40 cents or more per pomd 30 V/20- do. 
-1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effectiv Rainy LOS? 
Comment 


In the manufacture of belts and belting of cotton or other vegetable fiber 
and india rubber, a heavy fabric, usually duck, is impregnated with indie rubber 
or balata gum, cut into widths according to requirements, folded into different 
plies and run between rollers, and, after being formed,.is. subjected to pressure 
“and vulcanized. “’ Belts so finished generally shov'-on the surface the texture of 
the fabric, but some are also stitched through with longitudinal rows of machine 
stitching, given additional coats of rubber, and vulcanized, the fabric being thus 
completely covered and concealed. 


United States production of ‘joven belting treated with rubber is reported by 
the Bureau of Census as rubber belting, although very little of this production 
is all-rubber. The domestic output of such cubber belting averaged about 22.5 
million dollars annually during the period 1923-39, The pexk value was reached 
in 19377, amounting to 32 million dollars, of sich total flat transmission belting 
accounted for 42 percent, conveyor and elevator belting 21 percent, and fan belt- 
ing 26 percent. 


é 


Lo 


“ees 


BELTS AND BELTING, FOR MACHINERY, OF VEGETABLE FLEPER AND INDIA RUBBER--Continuecl 


Imports of rubber belts and belting fcc mochinery have varied greatly from 
year to year but in only one recent yane have the forcign values of such imports 
been equal to as much as one-half of 1 percent of the value of domestic produc- 
tion. The United Kingdom supplied more than 68 percent of the tctal until 1935, 
when imports of low-priced belting frcem Japan increased sharply. The imports 
from Japan were at average unit values of 14 to 19 cents per pound, usually less 
than one- moh a of the average unit value of imports from _ the United Kingdom, 


eas 


United States exports of rubberized belting. have been.substantial and have 
been idely distributed. The Latin American countries, South Africa, and the 
Philippine Islands are the principal markets, although substantial amounts also 
have been exported to the United Kingdom. During the war exports of rubber 
belting increased considerably as a result of the lend—-lease prosram, but it is 
ORS) Rete 1g PLUS expocts will substantiaily decline from .the wartime level. 

In 1939, after the reduction of one-third in the duty on the highe value 
bracket by thé trade azreament with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of 
that year, imports from the United Kingdom ere more than twice as large as in-—~ 
1938, but still much smaller than in 1937. 1% may be that the disturbed eco- 
nomic. conditions in the United Kingdom in 1939 prevented a larger increase in 
imports from that country. wes antime imports from Japan, the most important: 
source “dowm to 1939, were ma kedly declining, presumably because of Japanese war 


preparations. 


It is probable that because of higher raw-material and conversion costs 
most of the impocts of rubber belting, even from Japen, will in the-future have 
a foreign value of 40 cents or more per pound, and nie be subject tc the reduced 
duty of the 1939 agreement. In that case, assuming that Japan will be given the 
benefit of the lowest duty rate, and will not be restricted by the occupying wes 
authorities in its production of beiting, total imports in the postwar pericd maj 


represent 4 “somevhat lerger proportion of consumption than bet ‘ore the wer 


Belts and belting, for machinery, of vegetable fiber and india rubbér: 
United States imports for consumption, by kinds, with 
principal sources, 1939 








Kind > DPotalivaliie: “ Principal sources 


° 
2 





Valued at less than 40 cents per 
pound --~--~------—-—-—--~---~ —--—— $27,898 : Japan, $27,846; UNITED 
KiNGDOM, none 


° 
° 





Valuod at 40 cents cr more per Ee g 
pound ---—— an ———! 3S ¢hOLeseynrt UNITED KINGDOM, $37,608 | 


Source: Official statistics cf the U. 5. Department of Commerce 


Per. No. 913 (a) 
Bae. UNITED KINGDOM 


BELTS AND BELTING, FOR MACHINERY, OF COTTON OR OTHER VEGETABLE FIBER 
(See separe te Gigest for textile alte and belting con- 
taining rubber) 
Stat. import class (1939): 3226.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-59 and 1943 








| 4 Imports for consumption from-——-: 
Domestic |—— 


Production exports All LITED 
ry - countries | geen 














; j 
' 
France | . Canada 
i 
| 


















3 

LOS (mere Sea Se ewe seeds 238 | 205 | ie Bg 31 

1938 -——-|. NOP 213 | 118 | Lien “1 i 

1939 ---- Nai ) 2G | 233), 228 | 2 | vei 

1p) eee i Y 559 | Of ies a 16 
i | Fane a 

Value (1,000 dollars} 

ky 3,644 18 | 125 | 112 7 2 | 10 

1938 oe. 115 | pie) | 2 1 : 

1939 ----| 3,659 cha a o€ 2 | 2 

1943 —!| va. i/ A16 | 3 | 9 











oy, Includes 263 thousand pounds, valued a 
lend-—lease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


108 thousand dollers, exported under 
s] Hs 





[tem United States tariff Proposed 
nes otiating 
het: of, 1945 country 
1930 rates 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 913 (a) 
Belts end belting, for machinery, 
wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fi be —- 39 / 20 
5 5 


er UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


a 
ted 
Comment 


Beits and belting, for machinery, of cotton or other vegetable fiber include: 
Single and multiple belting of wide widths, woven on fiy—-shuttlie looms; narrow 
widths, woven: on narrow-ware or webbing gang looms; oii belting made oh Layers 
of cotton canvas stitched together and treated with oil, paraffin, or other 
proofing materials. Both woven and stitched belting cre procuced for transmis— 
Sion, elevator, and conveyor service. Aithough consumption of transmission, belt— 
ing has been declining gradually because of the increasing use of direct motive 
power (principally by electric motors), there is still an active demand from small 
shops which use belting with smail power units. 


Finished textile belting is produced both by mills which weave and those 


which purchase the fabric In acdition to belting, these ie frequently pro- 
duce such articles as ten ee awnings, ee ae penO Ine d tapes, and fire 


hose. Domestic production declined in value from 9.5 ae pe dollars in 1925 to 
about 2.5 million dollars im 1933, but recovered to en annual valine of about 
3.6 million dollars in 1937 and 1939. 


Imports have been iargely special quality articles and include solid endless 
belts, belts used on textile-printing machines, and wide paper-felt conveyor belts. 


Imports have been almost entirely from the United Kingdom. 


3 


Wn 


BELTS AND BELTING, FOR MACHINERY, OF COTTON OR OTHER ee jee 
FIBER—-Continued ; . 


Exports of woven beiting declined from 548, eben Mai ae 292,000; in 
1926 to 134,000 pounds, valued at 960,000,in 1932; they increased to 484,100 pounds, 
valued at- $228,600, in. 1940. Ordinarily about 51 percent of the United States pro- 
duction is exported. Canada has been the principal market, taking from 27. to 
52 percent of the total. 


In 1939, after the reduction of one-third in the duty. by the. trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of that year, imports were much...... 
larger than in 1938 but smaller than in 1937. The imports of 1939 were equal. in 
duty=peaid value to about 3 percent of the domestic production. 


86 Par. No. 913 (b) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON ROPE USED AS BELTING FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Stat. import class (1939): 3226.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Domestic | Imports for consumption from-—— 
exports | ALL UNITED 
| countries KINGDOM | 






Production | 














uantity (1,000 pounds) 


fespd | Wore | 6a: | 68. | 








Not Not ; 
ce oe avail. , | avail- | aa as | 
Ree es eave YY) rabies 2/ | a oe 
19 e— Liavld2 fy 12 
Pee asi si This . ' 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
palate 
ae | ; | 
a ama Not | Not Joe mi | 
ee wei THR aveil- | avail-, big Me 
1959 Pret abbey able 2/ ea na 
1943 ——| | 39 39 | 
| 





l/ Believed to be much larger then imports (including production for use in the 
4 : . \ ry ff > . ~ , 
producing mill). &/ Believed to be smail. 


t 
source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 
Pars 913''(b) 
Rope used as belting for. textile 
machinery, wnolly or in chief 


WALRE OL 6 OGADI iene eee, | AO 1/25 UNITED KINGDOM 
Ls Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


Cotton rope for use on textile machinery consists principally of "mule zope" 
for use on mule-spinning machinery in New England textile mills, but also includes 
rope for power transmission on cards and other textile machinery. Such rope 
varies from one-quarter inch to one and one-sixteenth inches in diameter. The 
bulk of the domestic consumption is supplied by cotton mills which make these 
articles for their ow use, imports representing only a smell part of the total. 
Imports, however, may be a relatively lnrge part of the quantities sold. 


During the period 1931-44, imports of cotton rope for textile machinery 
ranged from a low of 40,198 pounds in 1938 to a high of 172,246 pounds in 1941. 
The United Kingdom was practically the sole supplier. Imports consisted chiefly 
of "mule rope" made from long-staple Egyptian cotton-~a specialty imported for its 
superior quality. Exports, not separately recorded, are believed to be negligible. 


In 1939, after the reducticn in the duty from 40 to 25 percent in the trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1 of that year, imports were 
about double the average for the 2 years 1927 end 1938. 
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87 Par. No. 914 
UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON KNIT FABRIC 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3066.7 and 3086.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-- 














Le Produc~ DOmeSULC » iit ae oe 
ae tion 4 | exports béaunenies AaSh Germany Ef Japan | France 
Quantity (pounds) 
a 
1937 -| 30,000,000) n.a. | 193,946 |: ° 6,739 Hy239- Se Wess l7 | 67 
1938 - nea. | ip ae | 56,083 5,948 3,952 42,516 915 
1939 -} 30,000, pee RERTABt S586 20,245 4,411 26,983 | 1,613 
1988 Shw acd. acotwish a 208i) © Ay380e" l-- 45227 = Ul * ul s 






Value (dollars) 





70,423 11,605 3,886 ‘| 48,713 187 


1937 -]| 15,000,000! nea. 


1938 - N.a. Ned. . 34,292 &,'718 | 8,641 Ud apd (=) 1,956 

1939 -| 15,000,000], 61,659 | 59,561 A Si lear et CBee ee Lid, 

LOLS Ena. ER BROVEAI Vass 5 ©) §.287" | = - 
l/ Pertially estimated. 2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. | 


3/ Includes 56,290 pounds valued at $15,672 exported under lend-lease. 
source, except as noted; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 count 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par, 924 
Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber: 


Made on a warp-knitting machine — 45 45 UNITED KINGDOM 
Made on other than a warp- 
knitting machine ------------~---—-— 35 35 do. 
Comment 


Cotton warp-knit fabric of coarse qualities is produced in volume in the 
United States for laundry. bags, dish cloths, toweling, and other purposes re- 
quiring inexpensive materials. Finely4mit glove fabric, however, is the 
principal quality of warp-knit fabric entering international trade. The type 
most used for cotton gloves has slight crosswise and almost no lengthwise 
stretch, is practically run—proof, and is easily washed. It is made from high- 
priced yarns in numbers ¢Us to 120s and generelily is given a suede-like finish 
to resemble leather. Other cotton knit fabrics (chiefly knit on circular 
machines) are used to make work gloves, underwear and other articles of apparel; 
substantial quantities in addition are used for such industrial purposes as meat 
covering, glove and footwear lining, and medical gauze Coarser yarns (prin- 
cipally 10s to 30s) are used in circular-knit than in ae eee The margin 
between yarn cost and fabric cost is small for most circular—knit cotton goods, 
which do not require expensive finishing. 
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OTTON KNIT FABRIC-Continued 


Imports of warp-knit fabric have consisted chiefly of sueded cotton’ 
glove fabric, and of a particular type of cotton-and-linen mesh underwear 
fabric. At their peak in 1932 they were 56,000 pounds, valued at $88,000 
(1, 57--per -pound)-foreign value... They declined -to only 4 small fraction 
of this. amount in succeeding years, but recovered in 1941 to 35,000 pounds, 
valued at $59,000" ($1767 pér pound) forcign value Germany, the world's 
largest ‘producer of cotton warp-knit fabric ee ee formerly supplied most 

woe Of. the United.States..imports. of the fabric. ... .The..German..fabric. usually 
had an average foreign value of more than $2 per pound. Slightly less 

aso expensive qualities were received from the-United-Kingdom. ~ That country 
became the principal source of imports in 1937 and remained so in ie years. 


Imports represented 30 to 50 percent of or limited que ntity (probably 


less than 35,000 pounds in 1939) of warp-knit fabric used before the war by 
+. these demestie-giave-mekers who did not knit ate own fabric. (Much larger 
quantities were made by glove manufacturers for their own use). A sub- 


—~stansial-part-of-the imports:consisted of "Simplex" fabric, a type-not pro- 
oe i the United States until sbout 1934, and not produced for saie until 
still later. This fabric is so knit as to have the same texture on both 

Siac’ and both surfaces are , ‘usually sueded to produce a firm material 
with 2 soft finish. The result is an improvement over "Duplex" fabric in 
which a similar effect.is-achieved by pasting two layers of sueded-fabric 

back .to back. . 


United States production of warp-knit fabric gloves grew to importance 
only in the late1930's after European gioves became difficult to odtain. 
American manufacturers at first confined their efforts mainly to rayon 
glove fabric. Later, as they mastered the sueding technique, acquired 
Simplex machines, and developed sources of supply of properly prepared fine 

* .cotton yarns, they greatly increased their production of cotton warp—knit 
glove fabric. From an estimated quantity of less than 20,000 pounds in 
1939, cotton warp-knit glove fabric produced for sale rose to 1,000,000 

pounds in 1944. It amounted to about 700,0CO0 pounds in 1945. The 
industry is located chiefly in New York Stete end in Pennsylvania. Pro- - 
duction of the coarser types of cotton warp-knit fabric is several times 
as large as that of glove fabric, but those tyres have no relation to the 
imported fabric. 

Imports of cotton knit fabric other than warp—knit under the Tariff 

Act. of 1930 attained a maximum of 180,000 pounds valued at $47,000 in 1937. 
These imports, mostly from Japan, had an average foreign value of 26 cents 
per pound and a duty-paid value of 35 cents per pound. The quantity im- 
ported has remained insignificant compared with domestic production esti- 
mated at 25 to 30 million pounds cnnuaily. 


A recent decision of the Customs Court, affirmed on appeal (June 1946), 
makes. cotton gloves of fabric knit on a Simplex machine.dutiable as cotton 
gloves of fabric knit Ni el abe a werp—-knitting mechine. Presumably 
this decision will affect the classification of cotton:Simplex fabric. 

If so,. Simplex fabric sei dlethets neretofore becn reported ag warp-knit will 
be included among fobrics other than warp-knit.:.. Any: question as, to classi- 
fication would be obviated by the establishment of a uniform rate for cotton 
knit fabric in the piece, whether or not-knit on a warp-knitting ‘machine. 
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COTTON KNIT FABhIC-Continued 


Cotton knit fabric: United States consumption, by kind, 
with principal sources, 1937 and 1939 


‘Kind Total value Principal sources 
e e 
19373 : 


Made on a warp-knitting machine: $22,998 : UNITED KINGDOM, $11,482; 
; Germany, $8,886 — 
Wade on other machines —--~~-~-- : Liha d : Japan, $47,302; 


: UNITED KINGDOM, #123 
1939: ; ¢ 
fade on a warp-knitting machine: sre ie : UNITED KINGDOM, $35,712; 
; Germany, By $8,737 
Made on other machines -------- : 75190, 2 Japan,: $6,432; 


UNITED KINGDOM, #62 
1/ Includes Austria. : 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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90 Par. No. 915 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


COTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS MADE OF MACHINE-KNIT FABRIC 
(See separate digests on oRtont knit fabric. 
par. 914, and on Rayon: CUHEE® par. 1399) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 30 190-55 3090. 6, and 3090.7 


Table 1.- United States eatin, a hocks: and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 























; nee dadiepeciensdlig tee ese: £93 
. : 2 Quantity (7,000: d airs) io 
We sen a : ; : : 
Production = +--+. ----.--~-~- : Rag Ss nee bas 3 14305 
Exports. = ppeemnamencan em Nsee ne eee Mi eay i) e) Water oF 7 i 
Imports. for consumption from: : vans SNe Mice 
Total, all. countries -~-~-----+-~——-+-—-~——.-~— Seok GSLs DR Say . PSV Ses Sra 
Belgium et 8 eects epteaescaamionnemts cpamee Seog b BES Foe - 
Switzerland --+-++~---—--—--~---~-~~-~-------3, 1A: Pe ane ei) 3 J 
Hoocena ly, Se SSS -3 wen & gp P2es Shue ~ 
Polarig and Dares g mnmrtem mere emenenere ements : 16 : aes 59 # ~ 
Japan --—~~————-—--2 +--+. eee ee te oe \). gears ‘186°: 2208S - 
France --~-----------~~--~------+ +--+ : ee a5 i ee ~ 
CZECHOS LOVAKIA ----------~ ae arene Fo aes (sie ene foes 
Production V/ Se a nr : Gee 2 (VeGe 42 BGSUS 3. eas 
Exports | RRR en a Le ME oS her ee Meee ee a 20. 39 
Imports for consumption from: Thentheosures : aad 
Total, all countries -----~—~------~-~-~-~~--~-~ ee a oe Pei ee eens 3/ 37 
Belgium ----~----~----------~------------- i) a ae ern ~ 
Switzerland ---------~-~-----—-----~---—~---- : oF ot he sO he a 9 
Gere peti eee eo ov ei 60 : Tey - 
Poland and Danzig ~--~--~-----------~~------ 5 pie Se a ret - 
Japan —-------—-~-—~~~-~+-~~—~—-~~-~-+--—--- “te Ea eae 119 : oS gn _ 
PAS ee hk i ee ip deepens BOK: 8s aa ag - 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. -——~--.—— ePeCEnate erik, ENO meke 2) Mes aU Qo; “ 





.-1/ For production, by kind, see table 2. 

2/ Dress gloves only. Cotton work gloves, exports of which are somewhat 
larger, are not included because they are probably made of woven fabric. 

3/ Includes 3 thousand dozen pairs, valued at 16 thousand dollars, from 
Brazil, and 1 thousand dozen venes valued at 10 thousand dollars, from the 
United Kingdom. 

4/ Includes Austria beginning ‘1938. 

source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 


i 
COTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS MADE OF MACHINE-KNIT FABRIC-Continued 
Table 2.- Cotton gloves made of machine-knit fabric: United States 
production, by kind, 1937, 1939, and 1943 | 


Kind. , me, Cogn ee Mangoes vere 





Warp—knit 4 hn ean ene YE ES eR RS LA 


141 656 
Circular-knit (dress and light work) -~----------: AW 3 401 sy 509 
Jersey work gloves -~-~~-------------.-~-----—--—-—~---- Nae Se tia : PE i fr: 





Meroe, eg i a eee : smt?G dottereBOls ast heen 
Circular-knit (dress and light work) ----------~-: 7153 re) ib Ps otisae 
Jersey work sak ily rn nn nnn UNG lS CON dy ago 





Not comparable with imports and not ineluded in total production in 
table 1. . 


Source: Fects for Indust » U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item . United States tariff Proposed 





: negotiating 
Peet tie & Act of 1945 country 
diet 9 MOREE. | ~ 1930 rate 
Pas. OLS ye? ee , -- Percent 2d valorem 


Gloves and mittens, finished or. 
unfinished, wholly. or in chief 
value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber: 

Made of fabric knit on a warp- 
knitting machine: 
Valued at less than $1.50 per. 


" dozen pairs a nn 60 36M CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
‘Valued at $1.50 or more per. | ray gies pue< 2 
- dozen pairs ----------------- W/o. | 60 us sei do. 
-- Made of fabric knit on other pony 
than a warp-knitting machine -—- 50 = -50 do. 


ge Reduced to 50 percent. ad valorem in the reenact trade agreenent, 
effective April 1938: to April 1939. 


Comme id 


Imports of knit fabric, used in making sloves, L/ are dutiable :in paragraph 
914 of the Tariff Act of 1930 at.45 percent ad valorem if made on a warp- 
knitting machine, and at 35 percent if made on other machines. They are in- 
cluded in proposed negotiations with the United Kingdom. 


This digest covers gloves and mittens made of cotton warp—knit fabric 
and gloves and mittens made from cotton fabric "knit on other than warp- 
knitting machines." Most cotton warp-knit fobric gloves are dress gloves for women, 
The fabric is usually given a suede finish to resemble leather. The gloves 
may be made of "single" fabric, having only one surface suitable for sueding; 
of Duplex fabric, made by pasting together two layers of sueded single fabric 
to obtain the appearance of leather on both sides; or of Simplex fabric, a 
single layer so constructed that both surfaces can be sueded. Gloves made from 
a 


1/ The term "gloves" is used in this digest to include mittens. 


COTTON GLOVES AND pe oe pe ee A rien tae orcon timed 


av J ‘ - “my aL P) « 
Mat ge. sa aa 
t» 


fabric knit on other than a ATP kn Aang: machine are generally cut from 


circulor-knit fabric ‘and sewed. .. Sone civewlereknit, fabric. gloves are dress 
gloves but much larger quantities: are: work’ gioves, | _Heavyweignt work gloves, 
usually made with fleeced jersey fabric hands, vary little in quality. The 


lightweight gloves range from. the ‘simple,’ cheep: types’ of hand-covering to well- 
made and relatively expensive Sere (SNe 

There is in. the United States no ® separete! industry devoted to the manu- 
facture of cotton gloves from knit fabric, Cotton warp-knit fabric gloves are 
made both by mills that. knit fabric and by conterns that purchase fabric. 
Some producers engage primarily in manufacturing hosiery and underwear, others’ 


make gloves only. A few confine their: output’ to cotton warp-knit fabric 
abhi ‘but others produce rayon gloves, lightweight circular-knit gloves 
Salada and work) , and leather dress glovés. leavyweight knit fabric work 


gloves.are essentially a product of. the. work-glove industry -and ere frequently 
made. in - establishments ‘préducing woven-fabric gloves, cotton-and-Lleather , 
gloves, or all~leather gloves. 


Cotton warp~knit glove manufacture is located principally. in the Metro- 
politan New York area and in Upper New York State. In January 1941 there 
were 65. establishments in the entire State of New York employing 7,578 workers 
on fabric gloves, | including rayon fabric gloves, and lightweight ous gloves. u/ 


Pennsylvenia and several States in the Middle Vest also produce cotton warp—- 
knit fabric. gloves. More gloves -are probably s ewn in Puerto Rico, however, 
than in eny one State. -The ae mn industry is centered in the Middle West; 


there are. also important ‘establishments in several Southern States. 


In 1939 the Hote d Oe meat stan of cotton warp-kmit fabric dress gloves 
was 141,000 dozen peirs valued at $867,000 ($6.14 per dozen), and that of ‘other 
cotton knit fabric dress gloves was 401, Q00 dozen pairs valued at £541,000 
($1.35 per dozen. pairs).,* The production in’thet year of knit jersey work 
gloves was 3,174,000:dozen, vaitied at #3 9 523 000 ($1.11 Ber dozen) .gloves 
of this type. have not been eye eet 

‘Knit PAntLE dress | RES of cotton are manufactured in many of the same 
establishments which make gloves of! knit rayon (see separate digest, par. 1309). 
Most of the machinery with relatively minor adjustments may be used on either 

material. . When supplies of cotton warp-knit fabric gloves became difficult 
to obtain in the iniddle 1930's manufacture of the more easily and cheaply 
produced rayon gloves was undertaken in this country on a substantial scale. 
The output of rayon gloves: (nearly eil warp-knit) grew rapidly until 1939, 
when it was 2.3 million dozen pairs vaiued at 124 million dollars (45.50: per 
dozen pairs). + Production of ‘cotton warp-knit febric gloves remained small 
until manufacturers procured a larger number of Simplex machines and acquired 
the technique of sueding the fabric--both of which were necessary to attain 
the leather-like texture desired in cotton fabric for dress gloves. 


During the war, total production of imit fabric dress gloves remained 
near the quantity in 1939, but. there was a shift from rayon to cotton, with 
the result that the output of cotton warp-—knit fabric gloves’increased from 
less than one-half percent of the total domestic knit fabric’ dress glove 
production (quantity) in 1936'to 31 percent in 1945. (See table 3). 
During the war period, the shipment of cut-out gloves (tranks) to Puerto Rico 
for hand sewing, which had begun to assume moderate proportions in 1939, 
became large. As compared with 36,000 dozen pairs valued at $249,000 in’ 
1939, the returned gloves amounted to 3%6,000 dozen pairs valued at $3,653,000 
in 1944 and to 410,000 dozen: pen vained at DA 068 000 ‘in 1945. 


New York State paae peepee of Cealaen Homework in the Glove ee, 7h § Pima 
New York State, Vol. 1, May 1941, p. 12 (Mimeographed). 
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COTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS MADE OF MACHINE-KNIT FABRIC-Continued 


Table 3.- Knit fubric dress gloves: United States production in 
specified years 1930 to 1945 
“le Mi rid : ' ; : : rn : ae 
Suet ___ Cotton oh. ” ie 
: Warp-knit 3 Circular-knit 2). eS 








1050 aap sae > 14,000 


: 2 OO ne ath be Cp V aries Ge 362,223 
1932 ——__-_-----—- Eo eeraenn Ne 131,100 : 34,898 : 227,226 
19340 --e Spembhen Soon as 181,978 : 66155053 exe 655,581 
1936 mannan nnn 7,585: 235 5043 tiny hy 5065990. oat) en digh 49 gO18 
1937 -----------~---: 43,627: 477, 845 owl gle 550.) of tu, 0495 Ons. 
1939 ——+— mene? 141,216 : = -401,404 ly la gO Lokal tener seen ae 
1941 ------------~-- : 802,660 : 417,049 VOM hehe dF Ate ae 
1943 ~---——-----—---=: 656,071: 508,624 trent OG OGBey teecigoso OS 
1945 -------~--+----- : 865,897 >. 119,529 :. 1,806,666 =: 2,792,092 


. 
e a 


Sources 1930-36, Underwear Institute; 1937-45, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. : 


Most cotton :knit-fabric. work gloves are made from purchased fabric.. 
Data’ as to production of such gloves comparable with those given for 1939, 
are not available in‘earlier years, but are included with the production 
of cotton work gloves of woven fabric. The combined output of the. two 
types -in 1939 .(12 million: dozen pairs volued at 13 million dollars) was less 
than that in.1937 (14 million dozen pairs valued at 17 million dollars), but 
greater then that in other earlier years for which information is available. 
In 1945 production of knit-fabric work gloves amounted to 2.7 million dozen 
pairs (heavyweight 1.7.million.dozen pairs, and lightweight 1 million dozen 
. pairs)... | | : 


The principal domestic .manufacturers of gloves eae at times, been among 
the principal importers of cotton knit-fabric gloves. | Imports were lerge 
even in 1913. In the period 1925 to 1935 they averaged over 5 million dollars 
annually. An overwhelming proportion of the total consisted of cotton warp- 
knit. fabric dress gioves, imports of which supplied virtually the total 
, United States consumption of gloves of that. type. Imports of cotton warp-knit 
febric.gloves were formerly obtzined almost entirely from Germany, but entries 
from that source declined severely after 1933. From 1936 to 1938 most of the 
reduced imports originated in tne Sudeten district of Czechoslovakia. 


In 193¢- the-imports of warp-knit fabric gloves were barely 45 percent of 
the. value (and a still less proportion. of the quantity) of imports in 1933. 
Imports. declinee further in 1939. The decline was associated at first with 
higher foreign prices following depreciation of the dollar in 1933, and later 
with poiitical ei siuroencas in Central. Europe eccompanied by a growing 
opposition in the United Stetes to. the purchase of German goods. 


Imports of cotton fabric gloves. other than warp-knit increased in the 
middle 1930! s until they. reached a penk of 495,000 dozen pairs having a foreign 
value of $344,000 (69, cents 2 dozen oh Bie in "1937, They declined again in’ 
1939 and 1939, when lower prices in the United ¢ States rendered this country 
a somewhat less attractive market. . The imports of these gloves were mostly — 
fron Japan, and - ‘probably consisted of cotton work gloves and cheap cotton | 
dress ond uniform. gloves. pak pane ea eh 


Imports of cotton knit-fabric gloves’ are given by kind in table 4. In. 
that table imports are shown separately for cotton warp-knit, fabric gloves 
valued at $1.50 or more per dozen pairs, upon which a reduced’ rate of duty 
“existed | from Aprii 1938 to April 1939 under the trade agreement with Czecho-— 
slovakia. This value classification “comprised nearly ali of the imports. 
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Imports of wsrp-knit fabric gloves valued at less than 41.50 per dozen pairs 
were small before the war, and probably would be nonexistent 2t the higher price 
level which now prevails. Imports in 1937 and 1939, by kind, with principal 
Source, are shown in table 5. 


Table 4.- Cotton gloves and mittens mode of mechine-knit fabric: 
: aa, 


United States imports for consumption, 
in snecified vears, 192% to 194! cs 
































- . Made of warp-knit fabric 
: Valued. «: Valued . : : Mode of 
Yeer ” vikedentNan 31"GsO: onanefead « . TDotal : other machine- 

3 $1.50 per : per dozen $  warp-knit» 3: knit fabric 

;_ dozen pairs: i ee ee at : 

: __ Quantity {conen ped ‘s) : 
1928 -—----~-~-—-- : rystet ; Ne fhe 3. 262,830 ‘ 15,449 
1939 eats. : Net : nia: i RAIL ods ane BysOO6 
1937 ---=--------: De : _TeBe 25 .Lybeles0Ss ac) AOS wske 
1938 —-------~- oe af 25/82 2 * ys 536,308 TEL {4206 sel 739839 
1939 ---------~-: 13,243 : 9s ee Sy Mae 52,19 10 ane US a ee, 
1943 ——-—--- —--: =) 26 bo SCs cals oy: 962 
a 7g et OY 18,501) +: 16, 50he. 4 1,189 
1928 ---~----- ——3 NeDs : vihe 8 PY AOVeOa™ 8 33,270 
1933 ----------- : Neale - NeBe : Salokgion  % 43,951 
1937 ----------- i y Tietee 4 Vg Dees aa Je tego /) 8 344,256 
Fy 0 er. 2, 87 7hL 1433706 
1939 -----~-~-~---- : SS Palinggo? 8 | \kplelyess 5 pe Jamar 
1943 ~----------- : - 3 S5,507 cert ee 1,447 
1945 ----------- : sink 2 Ley abou! s LoyeOd. 0.3 JyOL9 
pe (es ge aie : iho. : eee : $3.20 Fs $2.15 
Nee 3 ere ne EO tt : nea. : ines ; igag” ¢ 1.3% 
1937 ----------- : Teas : Typ : Reg ho) ae se {e 
ee ee me ot 1G EERE De Oh gMORSirge go Oe 65 
[O99 eee : Leos 3648 : SOAs are: 64 
DS | Satcher eal : ed 6.19 : Gal? § A950 
1945 ~—---------—-: Wats : Bess Se 23 5.90 

1/ April 16-Dec. 31. 
ian ota plDEe yg olen yy cipro tigntrethrenesonee tec oy ee 


3/ Less than 1 dozen pairs. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


“The basic equipment of the fabric dress— glove industry is the warp- 
knitting machine. In the United States the lergest number of machines in 
use for knitting glove fabric are of the type known as "tricot" which can 
also knit fabric suitable for underwear or other purposes. For cotton 
glove fabric, however, the double-tricot (or {implex) machine is preferred 
because it produces fabric having a texture suitable for suc sding on both 
surfaces. German machine buiiders perfected the Simplex machine and before 
the war there was no commercial production of these machines elsewhere. 
The number of Simplex machines in Germany wes 500 to 600 and exceeded the 
number in ail other countries combined. The Czechoslovak glove industry 
now (1946) has from 75 to 120 Simplex machines, the United States industry 


ae 


COTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS MADE OF MACHINE-KNIT FABRIC-—Continued 


from 100 to 115, and the Eritish industry a somewhat smaller number. u/ 
Before the war, much of the Simplex cloth used to make gloves in Czecho- 
slovakia was of German origin. The fine cotton yarns (number 40s to 120s) 
used to mit glove fabric in Germany (and at least to some extent in other 
countries) were largely imported from England. 


The German. glove industry was centered in Chemnitz, Saxony. The heart 
of this city was destroyed by bombing, but because of the decentralization 
of the industry through the surrounding hills a large number of the machines 
probably escuped damage. The German indus*ry is entirely within the Russian 
zone of occupation. ; : 


In Czechoslovakia, because of the export nature of the fabric glove 
industry, all of the concerns have been brought under Government control. 
At present (July 1946) they lack adequate yarn supplics. When the necessary 
supplies can be obtained, exports of fabric gloves: from that country will 
undoubtedly be resumed. It is indicated, however, that prices may be 2 to 
25 times prewar dollar prices. é ; 


In 1937, when United States imports of cotton gloves from Czechoslovakia 
were at their peak, the quantity received represented 77 percent of the total 
exports from that country. Because of limited capacity, imports from 

Czechoslovakia for several years” after the war probably will be little, if 
“anv. greeter than in 1937. ° — | iil sas tak 


As the result of a final decision of the Customs Court in June 1946, 
gloves of Simplex fabric, formerly considered as "warp-knit" are now classified 
as gloves of fabric made on other than a warp-knitting machine. The estab- 
lishment of a uniform rate for both classifications would obviate one question 
involved in that decision, as to the ‘definition of a warp-knitting machine. 


1/ The United Kingdom, over a long period, remainéd an important purchaser 


of German gloves, and the German cotton fabric glove industry constituted an 
excellent customer of British fine yarn spinners. The tariff interests of 

glove manufacturers and of cotton spinners in the United Kingdom, therefore, 
were not identical. British duties on fabric gloves accordingly underwent 

periodic revision and, at various times between 1919 and 1939, were imposed 

or removed, and raised or lowered. 
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Table 5.— Cotton gloves and mittens inade of machine-knit fabric: United States 
imports for consumption, by kind, with principal source, 1937 and 1939 





Year and : Total : Principal 
Kind value : sources 
19375 : : 
Of fabric knit on a warp- : : 
knitting machine —-------------:3,178,907 : CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $2,264,914; 
: : Germany, ¢726,056 
Of fabric knit on other than a :; : 
warp-knitting machine ~-------- : 344,256 : Japan, $288,243; 
: : CZECHOSLOVAKIA, %45,237 
Las : 
Of fabric knit on a warp- : : 
knitting ‘machine: : : 
Valued less than $1.50 per : : 
dozen pairs -----—-~-----~---~—- : 45,296 : Japan, $34,320; Poland—Danzig, 
: ; $8,597; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
: : $1,030 
Valued $1.50 or more per : : 
dozen pairs --—----------~-~~- 2: 1,075,959 : Belgium, $409,472; Switzerland, 
: : £175,406; Germany, $151,513; 
: : CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $36,727 
Of fabric knit on other than a : 4 
warp-knitting machine ~----~---- 3.. 123,587 + Japan, @411,6452; Germany, ay 
: s; $4,634; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, £913 





/ . ° 
i/ Includes Austria: 
source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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COTTON GLOVES, KNIT OR CROCHETED (OTHER THAN GLOVES MADE FROM FABRIC 



















a2 sitJivi. J 
(See Sdrarate ee: on sation nts fabric’ gloves, Par. 915; 
wool gloves, Par. 1lll4(b); and rayon gloves, Par. 1209) © 
Stat. import, class (1939): 3090.5 
Unite 2d States pecaerakee exports, and-imports, “1937-39 and 1943 
| . r alee o 
wri | ety) Imports for consumption from-- 
Penh | Pros 1 cor Stic i. 
"7 i ee 5 i . 
duction 4/] e Skee } singel HTN ited | Poland & 
. e S/S a. ~ . 
| Pi Stat | | Danzig 









t 

| 
1937 | 2/65,979 |. Not : 513,677 | 355,282 | 12,473 | cae pe nd 
1938 meaNy A Ye Aadlctts POMPASL pup elssO6Bads yd2,2L3v lay 15570. o).i2,458 
POSSE ay AA AL Ours ake © Royl!  RE00THT EL) 21D, 9480 loo 2ly 561 | 34 256 elie Lng OO 
1943 nea. | able 4/! 5/ 5,326 = 605 |. 807, | v 


1937 |2/31z,835 | Not | 663,147 | 190,251 | 103,295 | hh y258 | ne 
1938 (82 emeewipud Ao bead ei PIB SB79i| 700,970. 2) 24,960 21:2 94875 + | 9-7,198 
1939 |3/158,707 . | le O75 91,440 |. 19,925 |. .16,02 15,345 
1943 | | 14,238 | | on 39 | 






1937 L : 28 
1938 | avail+ | ie 
1939 ch 
1943 | able Af 2.66 


eat Not : sates as cotton; described as "seamless fingered string cloves of 
all materials, 

2/ Revised data ‘given in 1939 census report. 

af In addition "Seamless fingered glovés and mittens of mixed yarns" amounted to 
48,016 dozen reirs valued at ..130,400. 

4/ Known to be negligible. 

ay Includes 3,354 dozen réirs valued at 86,543 ianmcorted from Italy and 580 dozen 
pairs valved at $1,087 from Mexico. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
BCU OL, pelgeD country 
1930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
1Pars. ox 
Hee articles 44, knit or 
crochcted, finished or 
unfinished, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, 
end not specially cro- 
vided for: . 
Gloves and mittens -~----- -—---— ——— 


~ 
“AN 


£5 CHINA 
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Comment 


Cotton gloves ay knit or crocheted direct from yarn and not ornamented with 
lace or embroidery are dutiable, without specific mention, under paragrarh 917. 
Gloves knit direct from yarn, when ornamented with lace or embroidery, are included 
in. paragrarh 1529{a), and gloves ‘made of cotton knit fabric are specially rrovided 
for in paragrarh 915. In general, gloves made direct from yarn are either ma- 
chiné-knit iiith seamless fingers, hand-knit, or hand=crocheted. The best known 
category is "string" gloves, which may be made by any of these methods. perate va 
gloves.aro-knit-or crocheted of heavy cabled cotton yern, usually in se yellow, 
or natural shades. Sometimes they are constructed for winter use with a napped 
lining. . AMOI E 7S, 


Cotton gloves knit direct from yarn are a minor product of the United States 
textile glove industry. No one mill specializes in their manufacture to the cx- 
clusion of other articles, although a few mills give them particular style emphasis 
both for. women's and for men's wear. Seamless cotton gloves, mostly of the string 
tree for summer wear, are made by the domestic manufacturers of wool: gloves, uti- 
lizing the same machinery and thereby minimizing scasonal shut downs. Some of the 
michines carry into the fingers of thé glove the fancy rineapple stitch,used-in the 
hend part of the glove and characteristics of hand knitting, although this is ac- 
comrlished:at the loss of considerable speed in outrut. "tend Kehe or hand- 
crocheted gloves are not made on an extensive comercial scale.in the United States. 


ELpenanene orders for wool gloves during tho war not only kept the mitls 
actively employed, “but necessitated expansion of rlant. The increase in the out- 
put of wool knit gloves during that period arpears to have been accompanied by 
some increase in the output of cotton hs knit direct from yarn. 


Imports ‘of ‘Sottdn hres under paragraph 917 have included a bison of dif- 
ferent kinds... Those from.Japan,-which were ‘at their peak in 1937, were chicfly -- 
seamless cotton gloves knit direct from yarn in the same manner and in the same 
colors as the wool gloves formerly received from that country which had been 
virtually excluded by an increased tariff rete in 1936. They included smaller 
quantities of other-kinds, among which were coarse soft unbleached string work 
gloves. 


The gloves imrorted from China were hend-crocheted, of a tyre made in that 
country on an extensive scale by women and children. Most of these gloves were 
white and open in design, making them acceptable for summer wear. They were 
generally crocheted of fine yarn, and were made with a view to economy of materi- 
als, although not of labor. Heavier cabled yarn was used by the Chinese in a few 
more expensive and modish crocheted gloves ¢cxported to the United States. The 
imports from China increased to 160,000 dozen pairs valued at $48,000 in 1940, and 
to 193,000 dozen pairs valued at $78,000 in 1941, in which latter year they repre- 
sented the bulk of total imports. the average foreign value of these Chinese 
gloves was exceedingly low, amounting ‘to* only 30 cents a dozen pairs pie 1940. and 
40 cents a dozen fairs in 1941. 


Imports from the United Kingdom have had an average vaiue per dozen pairs many 
times as great as the imports from China and Jaren. They have included substantial 
numbers of hand-knit string riding gioves, chicfly for men. 


Germany was once a major source of gloves imrorted under faragrarph 917, sur- 
plying 106,000 dozen fairs valued at £328,000 in 1936, but imports from that coun- 
. Se raeretns 1937 and later years. The imports from Germany, when they were 
lerge, consisted chiefly of women's string dress gloves. 


Ly: The, tern 





n gloves throughout this comment is used to include mittens. 
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COTTON GLOV!'S, KNIT OR CROCHETED (OTH! THAN GLOVES MADE FROM FABRIC)--Continued 


From the variety of imports and the small domestic production of similarly 
constructed gloves, it jheont that gloves ganas under this classification con- 
tribute in general to the market for women's gloves (and in a more limited degree 
for men's gloves) without Sr ie any srecial alized demand. When gloves of such 
extreme cheatness as most of those ns the Far East ere imported, they are prob- 
“bly purchased by rersons with low incomes who could not efford i buy other 
gloves. 
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100 Par. No. 917 
UNITED KINGDOM 


COT STON KN5 rl UND! RW E "AR 
(See digest on "Cotton knit outerwear' 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3112.0 amd 3112.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1923 








Imports for consumption ba ors 

| Switzer— | UNITED | 
| France 
1 


a7 Domestic 
oy al rane Ay 
Year | Production exports 











n 
t 





Japan 






aay 5: TVA 
jdancd KiN¢ eh 


ty 
ris; 













A 
, coun 





Guenti ty (pounds) 
= MT ay o H : “+4 ry ee ba iat Va e | ruryery 
1937 85 ) OCO 3 000 yn s fle ' 102, 855 | RS 5) 072 | J 5) Leg 5 hy 205 P i's GOR 
1938 ete on nd iets ie | fiem 590 60, 765 f 

a i 











a 


1939 75 000, 000 Fe Niatths F ty ’ if PH 83, 07° , 
1943 nea. — | 2/ 874,300 6,515 450 


———— 











: " : ; . ' : i 

1937 | 68,000,000 522,430) °° 89;882 1 30,038 | 32,943 | 15 163.1 OL 

1938 Thee ay Gee sana eaeras | an Ose | 21,339. |. .ox8le | a3 See 
1939 | 52,500,000 | , 796,585 Sivas | sleds ton Mase e k 63553 | ha3e9 

1943 nea. ‘l 1496 5523! Fa re he i | 58; 13,174 | 3,003 : - 





Unit value (per pound) 











U 





2937 rae) ~ 80 Nee ipGe .. / i 50 Z 3 é “: a 61 3 OL tLe og 
1938 eG. Deas atc | Ae ee | 362 3.92 
ce Bead eges ae triid: al Pam T slap esis £37 3.04 ies 03 2 6b 
LIAS Yee ay AE's: | BD Leidy | 4.88 — 
‘7 . ' - | | | | iy 





if Quentity estimated from data of abpabaang Cotton. Council in "Cotten Counts 
its Customers," 19423; unit values calcul Loy ee ai a AB the price of 20s 
earded yarn as 40 percent of the average cost per pound of knit uncerwear and 
sllowing 5 percent additional to obtain estimated mill price; aooiieg values calcu- 
tated by epplying estimated unit values to estimated hi i , 

2b Includes small amounts of nightwosr. Total quantity oe 2d on approximately 
70 percent of the gross shipping weight; includes 125, 300 pounds, valued at 
$231,688, exported under lend-lease. 

Sources Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce, .except as 
noted. « 
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Act of LOLS Country 





Par. 917 
Knit underwear, finished cr un- 
finished, wholly or in chief 
value of cottdn or other 
vegetable fiber, not specially 
provided for: 
Valued et not more than $1.75 per 
0 Sigs (nt ee eer Se arene Oe ‘5 L5 UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at more then $1.75 per 
pound ---~----—------—--—---—---—— 4% Y/ 30 dG. 
V/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 
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COTTON KNIT UNDERWEAR—Continued 


Comment 


” 


Cotton knit underwear may be cut and sewed from circular-knit (tubular) fabric 
or from warp-knit fabric, or it may be knit full—feshioned in shaped flat pieces, 
which ere seamed into a garment without cutting. Circular—knit fabric can be pro- 
duced in verion ous body-sizes for undershirts thereby reducing the cutting and seaming 
necessary to finish these. garments. paige ii tubuler fabric in different widths, 
however , Ni machines of different diameters. Cotton yarn to a greater extent 
than silk or synthetic 5 yarns resists running-—-that is, loop-raveling after a yarn 
break in a knitted f ‘abric. ' Warp-lmit fabric, which can be knit run-proof, is of 
minor importance re cotton mit underwear manntacture. 


United States production cf cotton knit underwear consists almost entirely of 
garments made in knitting mills from circular-knit ribbed, plain (flat stitch), or 
fleeced fabric. Most of these mills purchase yarn, but a few have spinning equip- 
ment. A small quantity of cotton knit underwear'is made by concerns that purchas 
fabric in the piece. One or two Unit ed States imitters produce full-fashioned 
underwear. The advantage of this expensive type of uncerwear over cut-and-sewed 
types has diminished with the development of stitching machines producing flat, 
elastic seams. Several hundred United States knitting mills produce cotton under-. 
wear. Most mills specialize on either heuvy-weignt or light-weight garments and 
on production either for men, or for women, or for children. Only 10 to 30 mills 
are usually engaged in making eny one type of garment. United States production 
of -cotton knit underwear was declining before the war bécause of changing habits 
of dress end of the shift to rayon. Government purch eases from 1941 to 1945 
operated temporarily to reverse this trend. — pe 


Prewar imports were sither very cheap goods from Japan or expensive wear from 
Europe. Imports from Switzerland and the Unit ed Ki inpic m consisted mainly of men's 
undershirts knit of fine yarns and carefully finis he ads Full-fashioning character— 


ised some of these garments. During and nee the war. some imports have come from 
Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil. Most garments from these countries have been 
expensive types valued at 9 to 10 aot tees « dozen (4 to 5 dollsrs a pound). 


United States exports have greatly exceeaced imports. In 1939 the United 
Kingdom was the aliases market, exports to that country alone amounting to 
$137,000 or considerably more than the total United States imports of cotton knit. 
underwear. 


pome garments, such es lounging pajamus and negligees, constitute an uncertain 
borderline between underwear and outerwear. By imposing the same rate on cotton 
knit underwear as on cotton knit outerwear, the Tariff Act of 1930 avoided any 
Classification problem. 


LO2 


CUTION KNIT UNDERWEAR—Continuec 


Cotton knit underwear: United States imports for consumption, by value 
classes, with principal sources, 1939 





ee eae :Specific equiva-: Total : rt at a Beil 
Value class a ae ian a ere Oa f Principal sources 






: Per pound : : 

j ~ 1. ° . ° » a T mi T LNT 
Value per pound: ; : . > Japon, £30,729; UNITED KINGDOM, 
Not more than $1.75 : ¢O.17 Y eet MAD. | : ; 
More than 31.75 --—: Eprers : 35.272. tiOwiizeriend, $224,.,5 524 UNITED 

: : : KINGDOM, #6, "166 
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Par. Now 9L7 


1 ao iy ea! M i S 
COTTON KNIT OUTERWEAR (EXCEPT GLOVES AND MITTENS) UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3112.4 and 3112.7 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. - 











: Imports for consumption from—— 
ALD: UNITED dish essai ; 
countries 4 KINGDOM 










; . -, 1 Domestic 
Year | Production exports 
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2S beige cl sia '8 AA 176,065 | 36,429 4245}. 106,195 | 1,063 

oP ipa Ser _ 166,383] 124,704 DGsmiie Loy teed. lie) O0h83 uly dn Gin 

oh gs 293,315 59,790 |. 22,296 |, 18,548 |. 15,881. | 1,582 
422044 000,000] 3/ 871,998} 4/ 4,493 393 - | anghostes all a 


f from Austria. 
artially estimated by U. S. Tariff Commission. 
ncludes merchandise valued at $459,846 exported under lend-lease. 
ree for Government use, merchandise valued at $2,000, imported from Canada, 
source; Official statistics of the U. S.. Department of Commerce, exceft as 
d 











.Item : United States tariff. . Proposed 
. > | negotiating 
Act of aL AT: Pe - country 
“4 1930 rate ec 
rare GLY Percent ad valorem 








Outerwear and articles cf all kinds 
(except hosiery, underwear, and 
wee and mittens), knit or 
crocheted, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber and not 
specially provided for wane ——— = 45 45 UNITED KINGDOM 





Comment 


This classification covers all types of cotton knit or crocheted apparel 
and other articles, except underwear, hosiery, and gloves. Cotton knit outer- 
wear is usually made of weft-knit fabric produced on circular machines; some, 


generally the more expensive types, may be made of warp-knit fabric. 


The United States has more large-cylinder circular knitting machines than 
any other country, but Germany, Japan, and the United Kinedom before World War ITI 
had adequate machinery to manufacture for export. In Germany he provinces of 
Saxony (now in the Russian zone of occ pation) and Wurttember rg (in the American 

zone) were important in the manufacture of cotton knit Peden and outerwear. 
The Japanese industry was centered around Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya. 


Production of cotton knit outerwear does not constitute a separate industry 
in the United States and compared with wool knit outerwear it constitutes a small 
percentage of the tctal value of output by the knit outerwear industry. The 
_principsl standardized articles cf cotton knit outerwear are polo, T-, tennis, 
‘basque, and sweat shirts. Garments of this type were develoved by cotton knit 
‘bnderwear manufacturers to utilize michinery not suitable for light-weight rayon 
wmderwear which beginning in the 1920's became a strong competitor of cotton knit 
underwear. Production of cotton outerwear sport garments has continued in mills 
which remain predominantly underwear establishments, but it has also extended 
\ ‘to the knit outerwear industry and ta establishnm: enbs making garments from purchased 
) Fabric. In 1939 underwear mills produced 2.5 million dozen polo and sweat shirts 


oe 
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COTTON KNIT OUTERYER (EXCEPT GLOVES AND MITTENS) -Continued 


valued at 8.8 million dollars ($3.46 a dozen); production in the knit outerwear 
industry was.not reported as 2 separate item. In 1944 2bout 3.6 million dozen 
eotton sport zarments of this general tyne were oroduced by underwesr mills and- 
another 3.4:million dozens (nearly one-half of which were for children and in- 
fants) were preduced by outerwear mills and cutters. These data include similar 


garments made of rayon which are not separately reported. 


In addition to the. sport shirts..for which some statistical data are available 
various other types of cotton mit outerwear are made, among which are cotton coat 
sweaters of fleeced or terry—pile knit fabric, and knit cotton bathing suits. 
Demend for other more hichly styled articles such as dresses or ccats in chief 
value cf estton fluctuates widely from year to yeir. No information is avail- 
able on the pro otuction of miscellanecus commodities which might be compared with 
imports of cotton nit or erocheted articles, not specially provided for." 


Most of the cotton yarn used in knitting establishments is purchased. The 
use of vurchased yarn gives flexibility to the iniustry in ordinary times. In 
the war years, nowever, knitters had ane eee aifficulty in obtaining yarn sup- 
plies and therefore in keeping their orginizeftions intact. 


Imports of cotton knit cuterwear in the 4 years 1932-35 entered chiefly from 
Germany and in 1936-38 from Japan, but in 1939, when the total amoumt declined 
considerably, the United Kingdom became the Se cipal source. imports from the 
United Kingdom are relatively. high priced... Polo shirts received from that 
country in 1939, for example, had an average value of $5.50 per dozen before 
duty, as compared with #3.35 per dozen for those produced by the knit underwear 
industry of the United States, and ©1.02 per dozen before duty for those impon beg 
from Japan. 


In the 3 years preceding the war the foreien vaiue of imports on the average 
was probably~equal to about 1 percent of the value cf the domestic preduction (the 
ratio based on landed value would be higher), and on the average exports exceeded 
imports. 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 312, 3135.344;° and 315 
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Handkerchiefs: and woven mfflers,, 
‘wholly ‘or: in chiéf value of 
cotton, finished or unfinished: 

Not hemmed ~-------—---—-~----- Dutiable Dutiable | _ ..,.. UNITED .KINGDOM . 


~ asi 1 fo vag pvr es 
MESES aa es escape Rou COD ORNTS hee loth elt s . 

Hemmed or hemstitched -—---——— Dutiable a datiahble.. as Pai ht ‘KINGDOM 

fea ee ee ‘cloth, ‘as icloth, a 

Pentre eee See LOE ad it. AQF. a... Senay “opti NO SOT 
ei dl ““walYoren valorem ©! . 

ps The rates | on “cotton, Wailea te and ‘woven “tufflers Were: ‘affected by. the date 
changes which were made: on cotton cloth in the: trade agreement with Switzerland, . ; 
ervective February 1936; | by Presidential proclamation: undér'séction 336 of the 
Terzff Act of :1930 (June 1936) : -and in the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, 
effective Jantd4ry 1939; ‘also the additiona 11 duty of 10 pércent ad valorem on hemmed 
or hemstitched handkerchiefs was bound ogeines Angrease.t. bhe- eereenent. With ‘the -; 
United Kingdome. cus. ieee erie 
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PLAIN. CORTON: -HANDKERCHIEFS AND. .MURFLER 
Y:  Comhent ; aw 
"~~ "Plain cotton handkerchtefs: coisti tute “the bulk ofthe han 


_ kinds consumed in. the United States. . The term crepe as he 
“Grmamented With lace; “émbreracry; “ADpLIQgus; “sr drawmiworks -Co 
aie ming: Se ras in, bilabial production or imports. 


bib bee) 


See ann ee oh et at nai 


t ee rey oy) patel an ie, 


(S+Comtinued 


dkerchiefs-of- ald 
re used,. means not 
tton miffters are- 


heuicloths eee 4n the domestic production, ‘of. cotton, ha andkerchiefs: are. inostly 


as ee woven. of carded yarns from 28s to 42s, longeloths 
‘yarns from 40s to, 60s, and lawns woven_of combed yarns from 60 
. The bulk,.of. these. are. bleached, . with a smaller amount, printed, 
“substantial quan tity is made of. yarn-dyed | cloths, 


Pe re a 
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Total he nikercii ate Coniean and anen)’ prsiiiecd n contin 

in 1939 were about 35.8. million dozens yalued at 20.8 million 
5.5 million dozens estimated | as made in. Puerto Rico L/ ‘would | g 
atatas produsticn OF YUIF WLITion dézens. It is estimated fh 
dozens, (6.5)im,‘continental United States and 3.5 in Puerto Ric 
Which would leave” 3133 wWiLTiert aSzeHs. as production of plain (4 
handkerchiefs... It.is estimated that of. 
and 6 be million dozens were linens 


’ nee 
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i eee pote deme 8 


aa 


era To earentiet's “ineret 
ae _awaensit 1535 to the record“of 5,165,000 desens in. 
- 2,736,000- dozens in.1939. , Of total imports in 1939, Japan ‘su 
» of the guéntity but only 39 percent of. the ‘value. : ‘Impor ‘ts fr 
8.4 cents per dozen: (foreign value) as ‘compared with 40 cents 
. ports from the United Kingdom,. snd opp roam. beLy $1, per doz on 
Switzerland end France. - The handkerchiefs from Jn pan were mc 
“cloth than” thogé Proii Pitope) ifid 6ffersd ‘severe: competition to: 
manufacturers y,. whereas » ‘the. Eurepean articles were Jorgely, supp 
rather than competitive with domestic production. | . 
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. Exports have; been widely distributed; . 
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dollars.’ Adding 
ive a” total’ United 
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0) were embroidered, 
ue .¢. unornamen ted) 


these abo ut. 25. million dozens were cotton 
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tee beductions an duty* én: “cotton eth “in paragraph 904 would se oreo 4. a 


be extended to handkerchiefSditid mufflers tn paragraph 918. 
Gifferentionl between handkerchief fabrics and hemmed. or hemsti 
was intended to cover the difference between domestic. 
volved in the process of hemming or hemstitching, 
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Kind =. Tot 1 ; Principal sources 
: hii Bis 
Not, Romtiad a 197, 599), 3 “ONT TI 2D, ‘eINGDOM, BOL, 716; _ Sri terlang, 
“io batts tr 5.5 yee 5) 8372033. Hunge LEY» $24 240. 
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‘Shipments of handkerchiefs from Puerto Rico to continenta 
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of Commerce. 








1 United States 


in 1939 were recorded 2s 6$ million dozens, tut it is estimated that about 1 


million dozens of these were made in continental United States 
finishing with embroidery or hand-rolled hems. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON SHIRT COLLARS aND CUFFS 
Stat. import class (1939): 3113.0 
United Stetes production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 gnc 1943 
f Imrorts for consumption from-- 
Year Production Domestic ce 
exports All UNITED Haein 
+ ntrt TN. - e. VA 
countries KINGDOM ef | 


Lot 
1938 
2 ey 
1943 








Pests Not eas ert heagars tt 
1938 ---} = avoil- avail- 3,983 | Lelie 4, Ba g0dul 4 
1939 -~- able 25370 me ce 555 
1943 ---| (see text) able I/ AERC ers | ie gn lla J 














1/ Exports hove declined but huve been much larger than imports. 
Source: Official statistics the U. S. Derartinent of Commerce. 
item United States teriff Proposed 
| negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
3920 rate 
Par. 919 
Shirt collars and cuffs, of cotton, 
not srecially trovided for -------- 30¢ rer 15¢ sa 
dozen dozer 
rieces pieces 
and 10% and 5% V 
ad val. ad val. UNITED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, erfective Janucry 1939. 
Note.- The ad valorem eouivalent of the comoound cuties amounted to 22% in 1937 
and 1938, 11% in 1929, and 10% in 1943. 
Comment 
Detachable nee ers and cuffs for men's shirts are articles of attire for which 
the Jemana in the United States has Soe ers in recent years. The in- 
creased use of shivte with collers enc cuffs attached, in the United Stites as 


am 
hue 


well as in othe: countries, accounted fo 


r the rapid decline in domestic rroduction 


andi exports of collars and cuffs, for which ite are not evailable after 1935. 
Domestic production of men's collars declinec from a value of 33 million dollars 
in 1923 to less than 3 miliion dollers in 193 ‘bie Imports of shirt collars and 
cuffs declined from 2 value of $21,876 in 1923 to 64,290 in 1936, and continued to 
decline thereafter. Exrorts, ETehaieh 
#771,000 in 1924 to $28,000 in 1935, an: 


The reduced duty by virtue of the t 
effective Januiry 1939, dic not cause an 


alwe fell from 


mys much larger than imrorts, 


are now no longer separately recorded: 
rade agreement with the United Kingcom, 


increase in inrorts. 
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108 Par. No. 919 
UN iT TEL ‘T ‘ 1 ol 


KIN IGDC! 


COTTON SHIRTS 


Stat. import class (1939): 3113.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1927-39 and 1943 









{Domestic 


Year Production 
exports 


tiny 
| all] UNTIED a 
| countries; KINGDOM | “7*" 














Quantity (dezens) 












1937 -| 18,088,824| 168,688] 3,954 | 597 | 0) | 30% | 3 
aCe at! Sire 178,003] 1,167 | 247 48 | 350 | : 
1939 -|, 20,212,403), 178,02 a 618 | 103 107 | 232 131 
1943 -LAs5,277,10712/ 197,97 73} 1,353 | 3 | - | - | 1,150 
i H ! 
Value (dollars) 
1937 -|168,027,648| 1,’ 27,074, 10,544 | By, s 
1938 -| nea. | 1,702,557] 9,548 4,606 | 4,2 3,749 | ‘ 
1939 ~|168,'722,631] 1,793,842 5,171 2,375 | 2 935 | 610 
1049 = Neds 2,828,791 6,830 204 - | 4,057 


, . % x, : x " ‘ ~“ } oa tas mt 
if Garments cut, exclusive of Army, Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard shirts, which 
amounted to 5,535,943 dozens. 
2/ Includes 24,349 dozens, valved at 402,706, exported under lend-lewse. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
I 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 

Act of 1945 country 

1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 919 
shirts ef cotton, not knit or 

crocheted -~-----~---—-~---——~~--~--- 45 45 UNITED KINGDOW 


Comment 


Cotton rie rts, not knit or crocheted, are mainly men's ea 
dress or business type snd work shirts; sport shirts constitute a smaller but 
important erred of total production. These shirts are made from 4 variety of 
ton fabrics such as broaccloth, poplin, oxford, chambray, madras, twills, and 
flannels. The cloth may be bleached, printed, piece-dyed, or a ana From 
29 to 30 square yards of cotton cloth are required per Gozen of men's work shirts 
and 30 to 32 square yards for eatorbetaas be shirts. The total amount of cloth 
required for the production of cotton shirts ranges from 550 to 650 million square 
yards ennually. About sheuibe of the output consists of work shirts and the 
larger portion of the remainder of the business-type of shirts. The shirt industry 
is located in at least 40 States end employs cver 80,000 persons in about 675 estab- 
lishments. 


re 


Imports have been small and have been mainly high-grade shirts from the United 
Kingdom and low-priced shirts from Japan. 


Although exports are many times larger then imports, they represent less than 
one percent of total production. They are widely distributed throughout the world, 
the principal areas being Central and South America and South Africa. 
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Par. No. 919 
UNITED KINGDOM 
COTTON WEARING APPARFL, NOT KNIT OR CROCHETED, N.S.P.F. 


n 
(See also digests on cotton shirts anc. on cotton collars and cuffs) 
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Stat. import classes Pert Sees Sh ted SES, SLI Se7s 3415.9, 3113.9 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 












Imports for consumption ‘from-- 















Domestic 





Yeer Production . 
- exports All UNITED: Jaran China 1- France 
countries | KINGDOM a W> 








alue (1,000 dollars) 








1937 otn=netl L/ 694 Figs MY orn? 5 26 
i 2/ 385 155 117 19 17 
et ey; 316 178 : 69 22 fare ta 
i ate 308 | 251 1 | Af | - 


T/ Includes 72 thousand dollers imported from Czechoslovakia. 

2/ Includes 27 thousand dollars imported from Czechos slovakia. 

3/ Includes 36 thousand dollars imported free as an act of international courtesy. 
4/ Less than %5C0. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


a] 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negovlating 
Actwof 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 919 | 
Clothing and orticles of wearing 
arparel of every cescrirticon, ke 


manufactured wholly or in fart, 

wholly or in chief value of cot- 
ton, and not specially rrovided 

for: 

Coats valued at &4 or more 
each; vests valued at $24 or 
more rer dozen; dressing 
gowns, including bathrobes 
and beach robes, valued at 
42.50 or more each; underwear 
valuec at 49 or more rer dozen 
separate fieces; and rajemas 
valued at £18 or more rer 





RC har eee meee page, fap UNITED KINGDOM 
Other --- wae een 37s 374 do. 
a/ Trade agreement with the Untied. Kingdom, effective Januery 1939. 


Comment 


Cotton wecring apparel, not knit or crocheted, and not specially rrovided 
for, includes a wide variety of items, princiral among which are men's and boys! 
clothing such as work clothing, khaki and duck wniforms, athletic underwear, 
shorts, pajamas, and slacks; women's dresses, arrons, blouses, uniforms, pajemas, 
and slips; 2nd children's clothing of various kinds. Data relative to total 
rroduction of cotton wearing apparel in the United States are not available, but 
Census rerorts for a number of items indicate that the total ouwtrut amounts to 
several hundred million dollars annually, The rrincipal centers of froduction 
are New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, and St, Louis. 
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COTTON “BARING APPAREL, Boy KNOT OR CROCHE TED, N.S.P.F.--Continued 


Imports of such cotton wearing apparel before the War constituted less than 
one rercent of domestic ccnsumrtion. Imports declined ° from a value of $1,326,000 
im 1929 to 153,000 -in -1932, but. subsequently increased to $694,000 in 1937; they 
averaged Siren? 326,000 in the 1931-40 decade. They consisted of a variety of 
articles, including raincoats, bathrobés, suits, dresses, blouses, jackets, night- 
gowns, pajamas, and underweer. The principal sources in the 1931-40 decade were 
the United -Kingdom, Jaran, Czechoslovakie, and France. 


Exports of cotton wearing eprarel other than .shirts, collars, and cuffs heve 
been much larger than imports and have consisted largely of dresses and other | 
outerwear for women anc children, and work clothing and underwear for men. The 
principal markets have been Central and South America, South Africa, and Canada. 


Cotton wearing afrarel, not knit or crocheted, n.s.p.f.: United States 
imports for consumrt con by kind, with principal sources, 1939 








Jaren, $68,870; China, 
$22,474; France, $14,145 


Kind Total value ; Principal sources 
Coats, valued av $4 or more. each -----~ : #91,040 : UNITED KINGDOM, $84,032 
Vests, valued ot $24 or more rer dozen : 67  ¢: UNITED KINGDOM, {$60 
Dressing gowms, ectc., valued at 2.50 : : | 
or more each ———————--__-__._.__._.___.___.... : 3,907 : UNITED :KINGDOM, 43,437 
Underwear, valued at {9 or more : 3 
per dozen pieces ~---~----------~~---- : 3,037 : UNITED KINGDOM, $2,242; 
: s France, $482; Belgiun, 
: > $313 
Pajamas, valuec at #18 or more rer : : 
Cleese et Ag: ee ta erat tear : 17,544 +: UNITED KINGDOM, $16,630 
Other wearing arrarel, n.s.p.f. -----— : 199,935 +: UNITED KINGDOM, $71,690; 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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For digest on Nottingham Lace-Curtain Machine Products, 
Paragraph 920, see Paragraph 1529(a), Volume XV 
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Viz Par. No. 921 
BELGIUM 


COTTON IMITATION ORIENTAL RUGS 


Stat. import class (1939): 3224.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





{ . poe: Imports for consumption from-- 


. | ae —— 
Year. {| Production | aa ee 
countries 









exports | BELGIUM ~ | Italy | France 


1 i 





Mei a sete 
1943 Seo | wade Me [oo 
are F gale | Value (1,000 dollars) ; | 
on noe N PEA ES Ie Pa, | Ae? * Weak 
1938 ---- : 0 BVA 4100 200 — 87 . 
avail~ ? 4 

ES nl RR, nN on ByBh6 | 25258 184 104 
ee E | Ber Aan ev ag) a a 


1/ There has been little, if any, domestic production since 1935.. For a few 
years before that time there was some production, but smail relative to the volume 
of imports. 

2/ Ail from Brazil. 

source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


item United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 

Percent ad valorem 
Par. 921 
All other floor coverings *** of 
cotton: 
Imitation oriental rugs L/ —----- = o's) 2/ 20 BELGIUM 


1/ Under ruling of the U. S. Customs Court (C.D. 707, Nov. 18, 1942) cotton rugs 
in part of fringe are dutiable under paragraph 1529 (a) at 90 percent ad valorem. 
2/ Trade agreement with Belgium, effective May 1935. 


Comment 


Cotton imitation oriental rugs have a cut-pile surface in oriental designs and 
colorings. They are mude on plush looms which weave two fabrics simultaneously, 
one above the other, connected only by the warp-pile yarns which are subsequently 
cut so as to leave each fabric with its half of the common pile. Tne warp-pile 
yarns are usually of cotton or of cotton and rayon, the warp ground yarns of cotton, 
and the filling of jute; the jute, by reason of its stiffness, causes the rug to 
lie flat on the floor. 


The manufacture of cotton imitation oriental rugs was developed in Europe after 
World War I. This new type of floor covering found its best market in the United 
States and shipments from Belgium, France, and Italy gradually increased. Its 
manufacture was taken up in the United States about 1933 but the duty of 35 percent 
ad valorem proved too low for successful competition. After investigation by the 
Teriff Commission under section 3 (e) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, a 
Presidential proclamation, effective June 10, 1934, imposed a fee of 23 cents a 
square yard in addition to the statutory duty. This compound duty was equivalent 
to about 58 percent ad valorem and under it imports decreased and domestic produc- 
tion began to expand. In the trade agreement with Belgium, effective May 1, 1935, 
the duty was reduced to 20 percent ad valorem; this, with the continuing fee, made 
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“COTTON IMITATION ORIENTAL RUGS-Continued 


SM ai mae yee 


‘‘s total. duty..cquivalent of about 51 percent ad valorem. Following this, the 
nullification by the Supreme Court of the National Industrial Recovery Act elimi- 
nated. the 23 cents a square yard, and left a duty of: only 20 percent ad valorem. 
This rete caused the cessation, in the fall of 1935, of the.praduction in the _ 
United States of cotton imitation oriental rugs. Domestic production in the 
first half of 1935 had been 166,000 square yards, and had averaged about BA 000 
square yards per annum in the years ar” 


Imports of cotton imitation om eened rugs. were not separately recorded prior 
to June 1934. Imports of cotton rugs from Belgium, Italy, and France, however, 
are believed tc have been cotton imitation crientals. These imports increased 
from 1,256,000 square yards in 1931 to 2,437,000 in 1932, and were 2,221,000 in 
1933; in 1934 they dropped to 471,000 square yards; following the decrease in 
the duty and the cessation of domestic competition they increased to 3,600,000 . 
Square yards in 1937, and were 2,500,000 in 1939.. 


Cotton imitation oriental rugs were usuelly made with fringes. Fringed rugs 
are now, under ruling of the U. S. Customs Court (C.D. 707, Nov. 18, 1942), duti- 
able under paragraph 1529 A at 90 percent ad vaiorem. ars, hg 


~——= 


1i4 
Par. No. 921 
BELGIUM 
COTTON FLOOR COVERINGS, N.E.S. 


Stat. import class (1939): 3224.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from— 





Year Production ALL 


i 
Domestic a 

4 

‘countries 


——_—-. 


BELGIUM Japan | Italy Canada 


expor 





Quantity (1,000 square yards) 


1937 = Not Not As Sl, 80 4 296 39 
1938 -| avail- aveil— z nae 373 3.,601 156 
1939. =). able able 3,83 nae Nes, ey Ae 198 
1943 -I(see text) yf ee | a is | 





t 
ba oe 
91 

U 


Value (21,000 dollars) 
| 





1937 =| - Not Not 1,063 65 8as 29 53 
1938 -| avail- a ys 780 300 300 112 3e 
1939 -}| able able: 1,415 800 Lat 129 38 
Tone AW seeitext) | ee"? V/ a5 = - | = Al 
it velue (per syuare yard) 
1937 - Not Not $0.233 [50.815 | #9.207 {40.760 (|#0.452 
1938 -| vaste aaa i 347 | 804 | 188 719 420 
1939 =| ae +369 | -739 Sole Ail dara Png 
1943 ie ADLe AOLE 961 oy | i | a OLA 


' 
i { 


i/ Includes 42 thousand square yards, vilued at 42 thousand dollars, from Mexico. 
; J b] 7 > 
sources (Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff one 
err ery 9 ating 
Act of 1245 Seeatine 
1930 pat UG , 
Par. 921 Percent ad valorem 


Floor coverings, including carpets, 
cerpeting, mats, and rugs, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton, i/ 
aie 35 BELGIUM 
ang Under ruling of the U. S. Customs Court (C.D. 707, November 18, 1942) rugs 
having a fringe are dutiable under paragraph 1529(a) at 90 percent Be valorem. 











Ne CoDe mere 


eee | Pa 
Comment 
VOR 


The classification considered here compris cotton fleor coverings other than 
hit-and-miss rag rugs, chenille rug g, Baer or rice~straw rugs and matting, and 
imitation criental rugs. Included are plain and nlaid rag TUSS, yarn rugs, braided 
rugs, tufted rugs, hooked rugs, and bee ats rugs of designs other than orientel. 
prewar imports were mainly rag, yarn, and braided rugs from Japan, hooked rugs from 
anadea, and cut-pile rugs from Belgium and Ttaly. The cut-pile rugs from Belgium 


sane Italy were made in colonial de S57 Ee and also in florsi and geometric patterns 


s differentiated from the oriental desions of the imitation oriental rugs. Before 
the war imports from Belgium and Peat y increased, largely because of the popularity of 
the cut-pile rugs in the American market. Most of the cut-vile rugs were made with 


fringes, but fringed rugs are now dutiable at 90 percent ad valorem in paragraph 
1529(a) and the t tendency is tc import similar rugs without fringes. 


Leo 


elise 


COTTON FLOOR COVERINGS, N.EH.S.-Continued 


Before the war United States production of cotton rugs of the types considered 
under the above classification, aithough not separately recorded, was known to be 
much less than imports. .. During.the war, however, the output of these rugs appears 
to have increased substantially. The domestic rugs are mainly shag (uncut loop- 
pile) rugs, tufted (cut loop-pile): rugs, plaid rag snd yarn rugs, braided rugs, and 
cotton-snd—fiber rugs. 


116 = 
Par. No. 923 


MISCELLANFOUS MANUFACTURES OF COTTON, N.S.P.F. UNITED KINGDOM , 
(See sepsrate digests for cotton terry-woven towels, and INDIA 
cotton fish nets and netting) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 2061533 © 2061.55°4°323.353' 323.413; 9439.95 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











for consumption from-— 


UNITED INDIA 
KINGDOM 







Domestic 
exports 





Year Production 



























1937 --- Not 

1938 —~— | available available na. 

1939 +- (see (see 102,370 PD tle 24,506 
: text) text) oe etae aN (i Suaeen S - 


2 


Source? Official statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 


T tem United states tariis. Proposed 





oO 
negotiating 
Act of RAST ay Mee eke ekg 
1939 rate 
Pere eo Percent ad valorem 


Manufactures, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, not specially 
provided for: 

Printers!’ rubberized blanketing; 
molded cotton-and-rubber 
packing; cotton yarns contain- 
ing wool; ladder tanes; and — 
badminton nets ~--—----~——-——- —- 40 / 30 UNITED KINGDOM , 

? , INDIA £/ 
als Trade agreement with United seine effective January 1939. 
2/ For badminton nets only. 


Comment 


Paragraph 923 covers a large number of miscellaneous articles, wholly OL itp, 
chief value of cotton, which were not deemed of sufficient importance to warrant 
specific mention in the Tariff Act of 1930. In the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, separate classifications were estab-— 
lished and the rate of duty was. reduced from 40 percent to 30 percent ad yalorem 
on seven items, of which the following five are considered in this digest: 
Printers! rubberized blanketing; molded cotton-and-rubber packing; yarns, in 
chief value of cotton, containing wool; ladder tapes; and badminton nets. 


Printers! rubberized blanketing consists of layers of cotton fabric, with 
rubber between each layer, covered on the top side with a smooth, heavy coat of 
rubber. This blanketing is used to transfer ink from an Syphed cylinder to 
paper on lithographic offset presses, and is also used as a buffer or cushion on 
rotary printing machines. Although data are not ae domestic production 
is large and supplies the bulk of home consumption. 


Molded cotton-and-rubber packing is made in special steel molds with a mold 
for each style of packing. This packing is a specialty (of Britis ‘A origin) 
imported mainly for sale to steamship companies which prefer to purchase as needed 
the same brand of packing in the vririous ports. It is used principally as steam 
packing for piston rods on marine, stationary or locomotive engines, on air com- 
pressors, etc. Domestic production of molded packing, if any, is small. United 
States output of rubber packing, not molded, amounted to 13 million pounds, valued 
at about 3 million dellars, in 1939. 


FO we aemiertite my, 


"MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES OF COTTON, N.S.P.F.-Continued 


Impérted cotton. yarns.which contain wool are chiefly chenille yarns made by 
twisting strips..cut. from leno-woven fabrics made with cotton warp and wool filling. 
Although domestic production excecds imports, the demand. for such hate nk yarn 

nixtures ts smal be! = So eh tent LE 


.. Ladder . Peetu us ed in rene tian blinds, are. Fd Rok in the United States by 
a number (about 10 to 15 firms) of smallwares mills, including -one which is a 
branch. of..an. English firm: Data.regarding domestic output of venetian blind 
tapes are not blamsmocte sk ai though “production © is “kriown to be-large and:to be in- 
creasing. United ¢ eae ta Expo Ee of cotton venetian blind be tees are spaobo ty 
small. : : ; 


Selndmton. nets (nets nearly 25 feet ae and 2% feet wee of Pa Matra mesh 
used in playing } badminton)” are madé in thé United States from netting produced by 
mills which make fish netting, tennis netting, laundry nets, etc. Although pro- 
duction data are not available, the output of badminton nets in the United States 
probably .exceeds imports by 2 considerable margin. Firms which import badminton 
nets also sell domestic-nets. and:.accessories. a 


Since statistics for the five commodities under consideration were not segre- 
gated before 1939, it is impossible tc determine what effect the reduction of one- 
fourth in the rate of -duty-—by.. the trade agreement with aig ey RPO eons effec- 
tive January iy mt had upon PROD AS 


Mi scellaneous cotton menufactures, n.s.p.fvt United States imports for 
consumption, by kind, with principsi sources, 1939: 











#2 93525. © Japan, #152 


. se or on inal’ din atoning iad ve tage 
rand : ea ite og 
Kind pie ta : os Principal sources 
Printers! rubberized blanketing ——-: $21,581 :) 
Molded cotton-and-rubber packing ---:.. 5,033 :) 
Yarns, in chief value of cotton, : 3) . ‘ 
J wonbadming god): pci ete ee ers aa es all from UNITED KINGDOM 
Lad ider’ tapes’ gS Notes Sa eas it el ate 42,629 :) 
Badminton nets ann nt 27,010 3 INDEA, $24,506; . UNITED KINGDOM, 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. penance of Commerce. 
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| eee Par. No. 923 


(See separate digests on "Cotton terry-woven fabrics in the pjsepunc 
piece" and Manufactures of terry-woven fabrics except ata ili 
towels," paragraph 909) 


Stat.import classes. (1939): 3086.1 and 3086.3 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





e Imports for consumption from--. ; 
~ ; Domestic = 
fear | Production] exports 4/| All | peipium | Japan |, UNITED | CZECHO- 
countries | ~~ | KINGDOM’ | SLOVAKIA 


Quantity (thousands) 









1937 | 2/118,873 | n.d 23 50 
1938 | |) nea. Ty) SakeRS 8 45 
1939 | 2/130,211 2,271: 1) ene 8. ad 
TAS ial he) fed Beef hd ae ed ea ee d - 
: ! - 
' Value (1,000 dollars) | 
1937 “ty nea. 105 | 3 29 12 22 
1938 ie 385 98 2b tne 22 lute ol 
1939 ean WY eee 76 29 2B 4 5 - 
1943 1,030 2 i 5/ L . 


1/ Reported as "Cotton terry-woven towels, wash cloths, and bathmats," but 
consisting chiefly of towels. 

2/ Square yards. 3/ Linear yards. 

4/ Includes 55 thousand dozen (656 thousand pieces), valued at 261 thousand 
dollars, exported under lend-lease, _ 

5/ Less than $500. 

Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
- este . ae negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 


Percent ad valorem 
Par... 923 
VWanufactures wholly or in chief © 
value of cotton,n.s.p.fi: 
Terry-woven towels, valued at 


less than’ 45¢ each --------- BO 40 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Terry-woven towels, valued at 
15d oremoreseachu==--n<—-rs— 40 1/ 30 UNITED KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comnent 


Terry (Turkish) towels and toweling of cotton, used almost entirely as bath 
towels, constitute the principal output of the terry loom. Terry towels are pro- 
duced in a wide variety of color combinations and sizes, ranging from small white 
toweis to large colored beach towels. Prewar imports were very small relative to 
domestic production and, with the exception of those from Japan, consisted largely 
of specialties, such as colored beach towels or towels of particular designs. 
Terry towels imported from Europe were, in large part, special orders. In the 
period 1939-41 about 95 percent of the total quantity and 65 percent of the total 
value of imports consisted of towels valued at less than 45 cents, principally 
from Japan. In earlier years Czechoslovakia was a fairly important supplier of 
imports; the annual average unit value of the towels from Czechoslovakia in the 
1930's ranged from 52 cents in 1932 to 27 cents in 1936. During this period im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia averaged 42 cents each compared as a whole to an average 
value of 4.2 cents for towels from Japan. 
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COTTON TERRY-WOVEN TOWiLS—Continued 


cvomerns Prewar exports of terry towels were much larger than imports, and the prin- 
_.. cipal markets were Canada, Philippine Islands, Cuba, and the United Kingdom. 


S The reduction in duty by the trade agreement with the United Kingdon, 
“----effective January 1, 1939, related only to towels valued at 45 cents or more 

each, of which there were practically no imports from Japan and which constituted 
“only a-relatively small part of the total imports from all other countries com- 
‘bined, On account of the disturbed political and economic conditions in 1939, 
it is doubtful whether this reduction in duty had any important effect on imports. 
Prices of cotton articles at present are much higher than they were before the 
war, and if this situation continues the duty reduction already made sill apply 
to a materially larger pronortion of the imports than would be the case if pre- 
war price levels prevailed (the reduced rate, however, would still apply to few 
of the towels imported from Japan). With no change in duty, thereforc, imports 
of the better grades of cotton terry—woven towels may be considerably larger in 
the longer-term postwar period than they were oefore the war. : 


Cotton terry-woven towels: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 1939 











Kind ag Principal sources 
; value ste 
Valued at less than 45¢ each ~---: $58,939 : Japan, $22,631; Belgium, $19,874; 
: 3 gltalys, sli boo 
Valued at 45¢ or more cach ------: 17,093 : Belgium, $9,476; UNITED KINGDOM, 
; > $4,198; Italy, $2,348; France, $89: 








source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


nn Par. No. 923 
Le UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON FISH NETS AND NETTING 


Stat. import classes (1939): 323.63 and 323.64 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
salem ania auaneaaaied 

Domestic | 

exports 4/ 














Imports for consumption from—— 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 


3 / 
Production L/ 










rd 
.¢) 
A) 
Lp 


| 
re 
3 ele 
1.939 Z 2,500 





eee are 


(Aye, 36 10 


ry 
' 
é H 


499 | / ATA 


A eae 


Value (1,000 dollars) 








3,000- | 255 
2, 300 ae 154, 


aVvaLim 


sabi ‘ abte 199 
.. 5 


236 12 
LAL | 6 
171 15 


4 cd 







Orn oO 














Unit value (per pound) 


ne ene ee 


#1.20 | 
ks ge 
| 


—Iio—~ ee 


a) 6238 AZ2 .610 
«364 634° 





1939 ———| 41.0 


tlecGe 


| 

| $0,302 $0.295 | $0. 392 0.552 
ren ~ 308 297 | A431 645 
| 


) 





2 5 s Pe a ae zs ated Es F Or oa 
if Estimated. 2f exports normally are substantially smaller than imports. 
Sources Official statistics of the J. 5. pepartment of Commerce. 





Tten United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 








Act of 1945 country 








« 923 
“All manufactures, wholly or in chief 1 SRR: EE SR Re : 
values of cotton, not specially pro- 
vided for: 
‘ish nets valued at 50¢ or more 2 
“per pound fee ERO +/ 30 UNITED KINGDOM! 
‘Otter | Sis nets and netting --—--- 40 490 UNITED KINGDON 
ia/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


a 


a 





Comnent 





Cotton fish net 
United States. Netting 
it from completed net 


ch 
he 
i) 
Gy 
rr 


usead in pra etically ali commercial fishing areas of the 

Ss usually Gegign:.ted as "webbing" in order to distinguish 
x s ready for fishing. Its largest consumption in the United 
States is in the mackerel and sardine sheries off the North Atlantic and South 
Pacific Coasts and the menhaden fisheries off the Middle and Bouth Atlantic Coasts. 
Some cotton netting is used in the Great Lakes and Mississippi River fisheries and by 
tos salmon and tune fisheries of the Pacific. 


? 
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COTTON FISH NeTS AND NETTING-Continued 


It is estimated that about 50,000 fishermen in the United States are engaged in 
operations using netting gear of various types and materials. In 1939 the cost of 
nets and netting represented about 5 percent of the value of the catch with this type 
of: gear. | 


In 1937 the fish net and seine industry consisted of 9 establishments employing 
502 wage carers. oe industry was located in the vicinity of New York, in Palti- 
mere, Chicago, and §t. Louis. Five companies procuced mor: than 90 perecnt o of th 
total, The largest concern manufacturing cotton netting pags ell of the seine 
-terine used in the manufacture of its netting, as well as some of th: twine used by 
other ma muracturers of netting, none of whom made twine. a the total output of 
fish nets < netting, about 90 percent of the quantity and 75 Oe See of the value 


consist of pt netting; the principal other material used is linen 


= 


. JImports,..in.quintity, increased from about 10 percent of the tot:1 supply in 
1933 to about 25 percent:in 1937, and they continucd large in 1s — ryears. During 
- this period, most of the imports were from Japan. Imports from that source (un- 
Jike those from other countries) were consi a ein below netting produced in the 


United St tes both in average aunlity anc price. The increase in imports undcoubted- 
ly t sd to reduce the sales of domestic pr ndeieaeen but this tendency was.more than 

t by the improvement of business conditions in the United States between 1933 
and 1937,.so that the total value of production of fish nets and seines increased 
during that period from 1.8 million to 3.4 million dollars. 


The principal competition from imports has been experienced on the pacifi 
Coast. Imports of netting from Japan at first were received largely by siendaien te 
cooperatives in that region for use of mombers. They later spread to other areas, 
especially the South Atlantic and Gulf For 1. time, the competition of-imports was 
met by monufs eturers through the PRY. eS of a nultiplesprice system, prices being 
reduced (in some engses as much as 50 percent) in regions where the Japanese netting 
was sold. | 


Cotton fish nets-and netting: United states imports for consumption, by 
kinds, from principal countries, in 1939 











Kind : Total value? Principal sources 
Cotton fish nets, valued at 50 : 3 
cents or more per pound ---------; $15,430  ;UNITED KINGDOM $5,641; Cenada 
: : $3,928; Japan 83,316; Netherlands, 
: oo De yas 


Cotton fish nets and netting, : 
other ----—~-——-——___----_----___- —-;. 183,331 sJapan $167,630; Netherlands 
$13,188; Canade $850; UNITED 

KINGDOM $763. 


* 
. 


‘Source: Official statistics of the U. §. Department of Commence. 








Par. Nos. 923 and 
TAT 
FRANCE 


ie 
CATHETERS, DRAINS, BOUGIES, SONDES, PROBES, AND ALL OTHER 
UROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS OF SILK OR COTTON 
Stat. import classes (1939):° 323.67 and BT 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






! ae 
| é Imports for consumption from 
i Domestic | Soar a —e 
exports |. All | FRANCE | Germanys/ | Italy United 


Year | Production 
en ' countries | Kingdom 


Quantity (dozens) 


1937 


| foe" Bye | : | 
t No ol ay 
1938 -| Se ane NeGe | 
1939 - seeie) rare | 6,141 | 5j522 | eee ae 3°70 
1943 = PTS AS - | = | “ ! 97 
Value (dollars) 
' | 1 
ell y Not Not | Soap | | | | | 
a, riya ¢ a vel eine j j ath 
1939 | Sbie 2/ lene oe 3 | 6:72 | 4,866 | 12,2094 yoo! 254 
1943 - “es L7T96 - | | - | 1,196 


1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Mostly cotton. Production believed to be considerably larger than imports. 
3/ Probably larger than imports. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Catheters, drains, bougies, 

sondes, probes, and all 

other urological instru- 

ments: 
Pars, 9232 

Wholly or in chief value 

of cotton ——+—----—---—-----—— 40 40 FRANCE 

Pete ke 

Wholly or in chief value 


of silk -------~--~~~~~-—--~~- 65 65 do. 
Comment 


A catheter is a tube of rubber, impregnated fabric, or other material used 
for draining various organs of the body. Other urological instruments used by 
the medical profession serve somewhat the same purpose and are quite similar to 
catheters in construction. Those made of rubber are included in another digest 
(see digest on Druggists' sundries of soft rubber, par. 1537). Others have been 
held dutiable under paragraph 1529, if in chief value of yarns, threads, or fila- 
ments with cotton braided tubing; under paragraph 397, if in chief value of 
metal; and under paragraph 1558, if in chief value of gums or resins. The 
instruments covered by this digest are made by impregnating finely woven silk or 
cotton tubing with gums, resins, or similar substances, and are in chief value of 
silk or cotton. 


Prior to 1939 only a few silk urological instruments were made in the United 
states. Domestic firms were about to begin production on a fairly large scale in 
1939 and had invested thousands of dollars in producing equipment when it became 


a ; tae 13 , = ee J 
feet te Let ; oe ‘ Las nN 9% . . ah O83 f ; 
‘ 5 m. . “ ma = eT 4 cs id Me} us 


CATHETERS, DRAINS, BOUGIES, SONDES, PROBES, AND ALL OTHER 
UROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS OF SILK GR. GOTTON-~Con tinued eR 


known oe ‘instruments saa of einai duet ere were better weet for 
“eértain ‘purposes — ~ than, those made of silk. Furthermore, 2 decision rendered early 
_.in..1939,..which. held that:silk eatheters in chief value of gums or resins were 

_ @utiable under paragraph 1558 rather than under paragraph 1211, had the effect of 
» reducing the duty on a large part of the imports frow.65 percent to 20 percent. 
THis proved to be an additional deterrent to domestic production. In prewar 
years catheters and similar instruments made¢.of cotton. were.-produced in substa 

—~wEr quantities by a few large manufacturers of surgical appliances, but the - 

development of catheters from synthetic textiles and the above-mentioned decision 
ae adversely affected their output. 


| Imports of. urological instruments in chief velue of silk in 1939 amounted to 
~-4 5153s - imports” of those in chief value of cotton amounted to $2,579. About 
65 percent: of the silk, and 85 percent of the cotton,.instruments. came from France. 


Ren Rew Ate A ohe © mee 2 eS 


In recent years imports of urological instruments containing silk have been 
mich larger than are indicated in the statistical classes here considered because, 
as a result of the decision previously mentioned, many of the instruments were- 
entered Inder paragraph ‘1558, statistics. ane ata are not. aia boa al separately. 


os 2. _ 
eel 


Par. No. 9224- 
keh o UNITED KINGDOM 


COTTON HAVING A STAPLE OF ONT: AND ONE-EIGHTH INCHES OR MOPE IN 
LENGTH CONTAINED IN MANUFACTURES IN SCHEDULE 9 


Stat. import class (1939): 323.86 


United States production, exports, and imports,2/ 1937-39 and 1943 








BLOW erate Bo LOI wee eS 

: Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
Production --~--~--~----~—-------—- wena nm 3 0 Ua 8 reece <s Tete Meret ges 
Exports ------------+------~~--~--~---------- ; Cee ie eas” SIL eee” ta, Vhs 
Imports for consumrtion: : : $ : 

Total, all countries -~---~--------~--~~-- RO s omen eee hs. ASR ise ie OO 
UNITED KINGDOM -----~---~-~------~-~-~~ ee ae cay shee ee” Dy Zed k 
Switzerland -------~----—-~----~---~-- —~3 Guy's 409 : 15S: 42 
BOAT mm a mn a pe te ee eee ace 205": ean": BOY) ws - 
Italy ---~-------------------.------- eee eT ea se ey Naeeiny 
Germany Sey ea Gina Se tina Pat ls eran : eoo tt LOG pan te - 
Gyo SONG TGC es A: Renna eee al em nl abe ln Pay : 790 3 633 3: gars - 

















1/ Value included with the velue of 
2/ Less than 500 rounds. 

3/ Includes Austrie beginning 1938. 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 


the article, 





Liem | United States tariff Proposed . 
: negotiating 
Act of AOL: country 
19 1930 TAvE 
‘Per pound of Tong 
staple cotton content 
Par. 924 
All the articles enumerated or 
described in Schedule 9 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (excert far. 
922) containing cotton having a 
staurle of one and one-eighth 
inches or more in length -----—----- 10¢ 10¢ 
. addi- addi- 
tional tional un 
duty — duty : UNITED KINGDOM 
Comment 
Long-staple cotten, according to tariff clessification, is cotton which has a 
staple of 1-1/8 inches or more in Length. In the Tariff Act. of 1930, raragrarh 
783 specified a duty of 7 cents rer round on iong-staple cotton in the raw state, 
-and paragraph 924 yrovided a comrensatory duty. of 10 cents ree round on long~ 


staple cotton imrorted in the ma nufactured stute. ° This was based’on the fact 
that long-starle cotton is usually combed before spinning and:on the assumption 
that the waste averages about 30 percent. In such’ case LOO rounds of cotton 
would yield 70 rounds of yarn, and e duty of 7 cents per pound on raw cotton would 
require a compensatory duty of 10 cents per round on manufactures made from such 
cotton. 
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COTTON HAVING & STAPLE OF ONF aND ONE-EIGHTH INCHES OF MORE IN 
LENGTH CONTAIN ED IN MANUFACTURES IN SCHEDULE 9--Continued 


If the statutory relationship between the duty on long-staple raw cotton and the 
comrensatory duty on long-starle cotton contained in manufactures is. to: be’ main- 
tained, any change in the duty on one would necessitate a change in the other. 
The duty on imcorts of raw cotton having a staple of 1-1/8 inches or more in> 
length was reduced, in tne trade ugreement.with Peru, effective July1942, from _ 
7 cents per pound to 3% cents cer found, but thus far no reduction hes been made 
in the 10 cent rete of paragraph 924.° Imports of cotton. having a staple of: ct i ee 
inches or more in length, however, were made subject to an absolute imrort aquots 
of 45,656;420 counds (equivalent to-91, ae bales of 500 pounds each) for each 
year, beginning nee 19395 under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 193 3; this quote is’ now a global wisteey Cotton heving -s staple of 

Week 1G: inche cs or more in Length has been é@xeluded' from ‘the quota since December 
1940. 


Lone~ ~starle cotton is used mainly in the’ sfinning fine yarns. ° Yarns 
finer than 40s (i.c., yarns measuring more ‘than 49 ‘hanks of ‘S4C yards each to the 
found) usually require long-starle, although ‘cotto on varns as fine as 50s and 60s 
may be eithcr ring-spun or muic-—srun from short-staple cotton. On the other 
hand, yarns coarser then 40s may be spun from lorig-staple wherc strength or sre- 
cial charactcristics are required. Fine yarns ‘are used in the manufacture of 
such cloths 2s-lawns, “nainsooks, eumbrics,.voiles, ate. .They.are also.used in 
making fine sewing thread, fine knit goois and various srecialties such as laces, 
garment labels, end typewriter ribbons. 


stimate of United States production of manufactures of long-staple 
cotton, smart ble to imports, may be obtained from data for consumrtion of long- 
staple cotton by the cotten goods industry. The quantity of long-staple cotton 
contained in comestic cotton manufuctures declined from about 420 million rounds 
in 1927 to about 268 million pounds in 1931, subsequontly increasing ~ to about 
360 million rounds in 1937 end 1939--years in which the comrersble figures for 
imports of long-stuple cotton contained in manufacturcs were under 6 and 5 million 
pounds, respectively. 


Imports “sscsscd under the provisions of this paregrach include ea variety .of 
products in various stages of manufsccture, renging from yarn to finished garments. 
Some of these products are wholly of long-staple and others only in part of long- 
StULLe. The United Kingdom has ranked first as a source of long-starle cotton 
contained in manufactures, supplying from 44 to 67 percent of imports in the 
1930's end a much higher fercentage in the war years. Germeny has generally 
ranked second “2s a source of manufactures of long-starle cotton, followed by 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. The ¢rincipal items which contain long—starle 
cotton have bocn fine yerns and cloths from the United Kingdom, warp-knit fabric 
gloves and hosicry from Germany, fine cloths from Switzerland, and warp-knit 
fabric gloves from Czechoslovakia. 


Exports of manufactures of long-starle cotton are not separately recorded. 
The grincical experted commodities known: to be almost wholly of long-—sterle cot-— 
ton are combed yarns and voiles. 


The crescent duty (10 cents per pound) on long-stcple cotton contained in manu- 
factures is out of line with the reduced duty (34 ccnts) on raw long-starle cotton, 
resulting in a smali measure of additional protection (so far as the menufacturer 
actuelly is able to buy rew cotton at a lower price then before) for the domestic 

manufacturer of ‘fine cotton goods. . | 


“ 


TO 
J/ Imports of cotton (other than hursh or rough cotton of less than 3/4 incn in 
staple) of staple length less than 1-1/8 inches are also Leigh sa i an annual quota 
(this quota is 14,516,882 pounds, or approximately 29,034 bales of 500 rounds each). 
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